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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE FUTURE. 
BY HON. JUDGE CORTRIGHT. 


HE present writer has had more than ordinary 
opportunities for studying the trend of the 
great intellectual movements of the day. He 
was born of old Puritan stock, in the early half 
of the century. He passed through many of 

the intellectual movements which characterized New England 
in the middle of the century, and after wandering in various 
pastures, hoping to find the truth, he came in his mature years 
to the door of the Catholic Church. When he was a young 
man there was nothing farther from his thoughts than to 
imagine that anything of good could come from the Nazareth 
of the Catholic Church. It was the church of a few wandering 
laborers in his town, and it never dawned on him that there 
was any intellectual life there that could satisfy the longings 
for truth that were then the very breath of a New-Englander’s 
life. It was my privilege early in life to cut away from the 
narrowing trammels of the orthodox creeds. My mind was 
not tied to any definite form of religion, and consequently it 
was free to investigate any new system that had any dignified 
thinker for its exponent. One by one I took them up as they 
came. Some of them held me for a few years, but they readily 
palled on me. Finally my intellectual life came to a state of 
hopeless agnosticism. It was then the consideration of the 
Catholic system was forced on me by a peculiar congeries of 
circumstances. The Confessions of St. Augustine fell into my 
hands, and from the day that I entered the Catholic Church 
to this present hour I have found peace for my heart as well 
as rest for my mind. 

My overlook is, then, of a half a century, and I find in the 
public sentiment of the day some strongly marked phases, each 
of which well merits careful consideration as a potent factor 
in the present and the future of the race. They may be viewed 
conjointly in what may easily be a more or less veiled correla- 
tion. These phases of current thought are: the comparatively 
new attitude of non-Catholics towards Catholicism; the spirit 
of unrest regarding the satisfactory solution of certain grave 
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sociologic problems; the apparently unreserved acceptance and 
enjoyment of the purely material side of things, as the best that 
life can offer; and, in its relation to this practical materialism, 
the seemingly contradictory and highly significant spirit of eager 
inquiry touching intelligent existence wholly outside the domain 
of matter. In the final analysis, and speaking with a reference 
to the correlation mentioned, the first of these four is not 
improbably a partial result of at least two of the latter three. 
Nevertheless, for certain reasons, it shall have precedence of 
attention in this article. 


A SPIRIT OF UNREST. 


Now, in the evolution of God’s plan, in which humanity 
must play its part, this spirit of unrest and this spirit of in- 
quiry, as well as the new attitude of non-Catholics towards the 
church, seem destined, in the very nature of things, to have a 
direct, powerful, and favorable influence on the future of 
Catholicism, more especially in the United States, where the 
mental growth of the race seems to have attained its greatest 
all-round development; and where, among other results, the 
chief sociologic and other problems of the day consequently 
assume a greater importance than is accorded them else- 
where. 

As to the first of these tendencies, none but the deliberately 
or carelessly blind can fail to see the marked change among 
non-Catholics in regard to the church. Where Catholicism, 
and all thereby implied, has been regarded with suspicion and 
hostility, there now obtains, throughout almost the entire non- 
Catholic community, a willingness to judge fairly such matters 
as the church’s doctrine and practice, and also a feeling of 
respect and admiration for operative Catholicism. These latter 
sentiments have been evoked by the many unquestionable evi- 
dences that so far from being in opposition to human progress, 
as has been so often erroneously alleged, the church's influence 
makes wholly for advance along the lines approved by the 
soundest thinkers of the day. And these commendable feel- 
ings seem as strong among those who work for daily bread as 
among those whose wealth and consequent leisure enable them 
to travel and so perceive, abroad as at home, the innumerable 
proofs of the church’s agelong efforts to further the best in- 
terests of the race. 

Considered simply in its human aspect, what is the cause 
of this great change in non-Catholic sentiment other than the 


. 
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observation of operative Catholicism? The cause is undoubt- 
edly to be largely ascribed also to that tendency towards inde- 
pendent thinking and investigation which has made such notice- 
able strides during the past generation. And such thinking and 
inquiry are themselves largely results of modern education and 
its methods. Of course, as intimated, the church, ever mindful 
- of her divine mission, has done her part; not only by display- 
ing, in the lives of her ever-increasing members, and in their 
works, the spectacle of gospel teaching in practice, but also by 
supplying a vast fund of information, oral and other, regarding 
her doctrine and practices, in forms always easily available for 
the honest inquirer. : 


CHANGED ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE CHURCH. 


Is it, then, to be wondered at that, with an increased 
knowledge of Catholicism, the watchers on the heights and far- 
seeing thinkers are beginning to discover, even if a little late 
in the day, that the only satisfactory solution of such great 
questions as the maintenance of the marriage tie and the preser- 
vation of the family, the nucleus of the life of the nation, the 
proper relations between labor and capital, and the better dis. 
tribution of wealth, cannot be obtained except by a more or 
less practical recognition of doctrine that is essentially Catholic 
and, therefore, essentially identical with the teaching of the 
Gospel. 

Even if the growing spirit of independent inquiry, and 
of fairness towards the ancient church of their fathers, did 
not in themselves lead to the conclusion just mentioned, 
it would not be easy for the thinker to escape from it. 
During the last decade more than one non Catholic of note 
has borne testimony to the soundness of the church's views on 
the great questions of the time, with an accompanying expres- 
sion of regret that Protestantism had failed to hold the con- 
fidence of even its own adherents as a guide in such matters. 
The almost unanimous endorsement, by the most eminent 
economists of Europe and America, of the present illustrious 
Pontiff's encyclical on the proper relations between labor and 
capital was probably the most striking example of such testi- 
mony in recent years. If other proofs of the church's care for 
the material as well as for the spiritual interests of the “plain 
people,” and, therefore, of the whole community, were lacking 
—and they were not—the Pope’s proposition that the wage- 
earner everywhere should be enabled to maintain himself and 
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his family in “ frugal comfort,” and to make suitable provision 
for old age, sickaess, and death, this showed the workers of 
the world that the Catholic Church is truly the church of the 
whole people, of whom the great majority are and ever will be 
wage earners and dependents on these latter. 

Again, when Catholicism inculcates resignation under the ills 
of unavoidable poverty, and enjoins submission to those exer- 
cising authority, except in cases where resistance is clearly 
sanctioned by the higher law with which all human legislation 
should fundamentally coincide, it has an enormous advantage 
over any other form of organized Christianity in dealing with 
such matters. The church can point to vast numbers of her 
children who, in all the walks of life, and in all ages and 
nations, have voluntarily chosen poverty and devotion to the 
needs of the poor for their lot, in order to more closely 
imitate their Divine Model; and regarding submission to all 
lawful authority, she herself speaks with authority which is 
directly derived from the source of all law and order—God 
himself: Protestantism, on the other hand, can point to 
few if any voluntary renunciations of worldly wealth and com- 
forts; and, recognizing the socalled right of private judgment, 
potentially nullifies in advance any deliverance made on vexed 
questions of submission to the powers that be when, under 
certain conditions, opinions are divided touching the obedience 
due them. The latitudinarianism of belief which can exist con- 
jointly with the most orthodox Protestantism, heavily discounts 
the value of the latter's teaching on any subject. So that, as 
intimated, even non Catholics are beginning to realize that in 
a possible future social upheaval the conserver of law and 
order will be the ancient and mighty Church of Rome. With 
her undisputed and beneficent sway over more than two hun- 
dred millions of devoted adherents, and her indirect power 
over those influenced by their example, she will again fill the 
réle in which she has so often shone resplendent since the 
foundation of Christianity. Protestants themselves most loudly 
complain that Protestantism does discriminate against the poor 
man in dealing with him and his wealthy brother. And they 
point to the true and unostentatious democracy of Catholicism 
in this matter. 


PRINCIPLE BEFORE EXPEDIENCY. 


And it is Protestants who most loudly complain of the con- 
spicuous lack of high moral principle, and the subserviency of 


. 
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right to mere expediency, which to-day obtain to a dangerous 
extent among non-Catholics holding high office. And, as a 
corollary to this, there is a rapidly-growing belief that a true 
Catholic holding some great public trust and called on to 
choose between right and mere expediency would almost cer- 
tainly act in the spirit of the Pope’s memorable pronounce. 
ment, “Non possumus,” when deciding against the divorce 
sought by the brutal Henry VIII. of England. Assuredly 
such office-holder would but rarely—if ever—become the tool 
of “corporate greed” or the “communism of pelf.”” When- 
ever necessary he would remember he was the servant of all 
the people, and not of a class ora clique. In fact, such an atti- 
tude would be an almost inevitable result of his true Catholicism. 
The church has neither respect for riches, nor contempt for 
poverty. Her aim is the saving of souls; not, as some non- 
Catholics seem to think, the acquisition of world-wide power. 
The answer given by the Superior-General of the Jesuits to 
Cavour, when pressed by the latter to “disclose the secret of 
the order, and of its marvellous success,’’ admirably expresses 
the true spirit of the entire teaching church: What doth it 
profit a man to gain the whole world, and to lose his soul? 
To day the belief that this does express the true aim and spirit 
of Catholicism is rapidly making way among the great mass of 
the non Catholic community. And all indications point to its 
continuous growth. The twentieth century will see a far wider 
recognition of the church’s priceless service to all humanity ; 
her hold on the respect and confidence of even non Catholics 
will grow and deepen with the years when it is still more gen- 
erally recognized, as it will be, that it is her teaching alone 
which can furnish an enduring and satisfactory solution of the 
great sociologic problems of the day. So much for the rela- 
tion between Catholicism and the unrest regarding the future 
of the race which so strongly characterizes the spirit of the 
time. 


WHAT OF THE WORLD BEYOND THE GRAVE? 


In the very nature of things, it may well be that the grow- 
ing eagerness of inquiry touching a possible disembodied ex- 
istence, which the writer proposes to consider before the 
materialism of the day, will also have a strong and favorable 
influence on the future of Catholicism. Of course this phase 
of investigation exists almost wholly among non.Catholics, and 
for very obvious reasons. The church, speaking with divine 
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authority as the sole repository of the whole truth in revealed 
religion, has, once and for all, solved for her members every 
question regarding another state of existence where a solution 
was either necessary or advisable. And as the properly in- 
structed Catholic well knows, in accepting the church’s dicta 
in such matters he uses his God-given reason in a manner not 
only eminently pleasing to the Giver, as thus fittingly recog- 
nizing God’s authority exercised through his church, but also 
in a manner which can be proved to be eminently in accord 
with the claims of reason, even when the latter is considered 
wholly apart from its divine origin. But as every rule has its 
exceptions, so, occasionally, a Catholic of more or less intel- 
lectual prominence refuses to submit his reason to the church’s 
authority; and, blinded by the pride of intellect, may even 
temporarily withdraw from her fold. However, the rarity of 
such defections, and their usual termination by a proper sub- 
mission, serve to emphasize the rule itself. 

But with the non-Catholic the case is very different. When 
pressed by the demands of his higher nature, and indifferent 
to or doubtful regarding ecclesiastical dicta, he ventures forth 
into the vast and, to him, shoreless ocean. of inquiry outside 
material existence, he most truly resembles the ill-fated voya- 
ger without chart or compass, to whom he has been so often 
compared. His wanderings almost invariably terminate in one 
of three ways. Finding himself confronted on all sides by con- 
ditions which either obstinately refuse to accord with his theo- 
ries at all, or else accord with these latter only in part, while 
still baffling the earnest search for a satisfactory answer to his 
inquiries, he gradually drifts into a species of agnosticism, 
almost inevitably accompanied by a resolve to live for the 
pleasures of the present alone; he becomes a downright athe- 
ist, still with the same resolve; or he gradually finds his way 
into the fold of the one true church. 


CATHOLICISM THE BEST SPIRITUALISM. 


What careful observer can fail to see that the present wide- 
spread popular interest in spiritualism, hypnotism, theosophy, 
and the ancient religious cults of the Orient, is a striking 
proof of the human soul’s revolt against the mere materialism 
to which so many modern writers point as the proper goal for 
all human effort? And as good sometimes partially results 
from evil, so even spiritualism and theosophy, despite their 
errors and vagaries, have at least one good effect. They pre- 
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pare the minds of their votaries for the acceptance of the great 
mysteries of Christianity. It should go without saying that 
the man who believes in the theory of an astral body, or in 
the power to transmit, by hypnotism or telepathy, human wish 
and thought, regardless of time and distance and other phy- 
sical limitations, must be potentially in a more or less re- 
ceptive mental condition touching such a great fundamental 
doctrine as the Real Presence in the Eucharist, or the com- 
munion of saints; while the mere materialist rests content 
with the protean evolution of his all.sufficing protoplasm. 

Now, for the very reason that Protestantism has no such 
doctrines as the Real Presence, the communion of saints, or 
prayers for the dead, it is far less in touch than is Catholicism 
with the large and growing number who, with or without an 
acceptance of revelation, pursue their investigations regarding 
disembodied existence. The church, which alone holds and 
teaches the whole of revealed truth touching the relations be- 
tween spirit and matter, is the only agency on earth capa- 
ble of properly directing and satisfying the deep inherent 
yearning of the soul for knowledge of some form of disem- 
bodied existence, either with or without reference to the ulti- 
mate destiny of loved ones removed by death. When the 
Prince of Wales and his consort pray at the tomb of their son, 
as they did on at least one occasion, and when many other 
Protestants concede there “may be something, after all,” in 
the doctrines of purgatory, prayers for the dead, and the com- 
munion of saints, it is easy to see which of the two, Catholi- 
cism or Protestantism, is the more in touch with the very sig- 
nificant phase of current thought now considered. 

And it is easy to see that the very materialism of the pres- 
ent day will exercise, nay, is exercising, an influence not wholly 
unfavorable to Catholicism, paradoxical though this assertion 
may seem. It should be remembered that the materialism of 
the present is largely different from that of the past, which, 
necessarily, lacked many existing forceful suggestions of a 
Creator in the works of the creature man. So numerous and 
so great have been the achievements of the race in science and 
art, during the later decades of the century, and so vast the 
field thus opened to future research and triumph, that many of 
even the apparently most materialistic are beginning to per- 
ceive, dimly, perhaps, but, nevertheless, with an awakening from 
the lethargy of their cult, that behind the well-nigh infinitely 
varied phenomena of life, with all its comforts and conveniences 
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of the day, and the wonderful strides towards the removal or 
lessening of purely physical obstacles, there would seem to be 
some marvellous if unknown Power or Good to which humanity 
should gradually ascend. And this vague perception of a great 
truth, rather than mere idle casuistry, is largely responsible for 
the spirit of inquiry touching a possible disembodied existence. 
Hence the very enjoyment of the material side of life, when 
properly directed, has a certain spiritual value through its sug- 
gestion of the Unknown Good in another and possible order 
of existence. But it is only the Catholic Church, with her 
always clearly defined and consistent teaching regarding the 
use of material things, and with the general accord between 
precept and practice in relation to this subject observable 
among her members, that can make the materialism of the 
day really subservient to the uplifting of humanity. Unlike 
Protestantism, she does not, on the one hand, injudiciously re- 
pel the mere worldling by ultra Puritanical denunciations of even 
those pleasures of life commended by common sense; nor, on 
the other hand, does she refrain from vigorously teaching, re- 
gardless of who may hear, that a// men are strictly accountable 
to God for the use or abuse of: the good things of life, and 
that, at best, the riches, honors, and pleasures of this world 
are but poor things to engage the eager pursuit of beings with 
immortal souls. So that to-day a large and increasing number 
of Protestants find themselves regarding the society sa/on, the 
theatre, the ball, the latest novel, and Sunday recreation, from 
the Catholic rather than from the Protestant stand-point. They 
find that, touching all such matters, the attitude of the church 
is eminently that of common sense; and that while she teaches 
a rigid adherence to right principles, she is far less concerned 
with the letter of the law than with its spirit. Regarding the 
subject of Sunday recreation, especially, a large and growing 
number of non-Catholics are practically endorsing the Church’s 
view that “ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” 

Thus, the very materialism of the day, which, again in the 
last analysis, is a misdirected enjoyment of the gifts of God, 
which lacks many of the coarser features of the materialism of 
the past, and which, for reasons already mentioned in this arti- 
cle, is, as it were, compelled to a quasi recognition of spiritual 
potentialities, this very phase of current thought will, in all 
probability, have its share in the growth of Catholicism and 
Catholic influence. 
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It is not, then, surprising that many among the more thought- 
ful of other creeds look forward to a great increase of Catho- 
lic prestige, and to large accessions to the church, during the 
coming century. While, in the strictest sense, iz the world 
but not of it, her profound and God-given insight into the 
needs and aspirations of humanity; her Christ-like sympathy 
with the upward struggle of poor, fallen, blundering man; her 
divinely-modelled pity for his errors; and, above all, her great 
commission from above, as the guide and teacher of the nations: 
all these, necessarily, bring her very close, in one form or an. 
other, to the human heart. So that, in the very nature of 
things, the rapprochement between Catholicism and the spirit of 
the times will grow and deepen with the march of time; not 
because of any vital and impossible concession from the 
church, but because, in the main, the progress of the race 
ts onward and upward; and because God is over all, marking 
the coming of the day of the final restitution of all things. 
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THE STORY OF A RIVALRY. 


BY ROSCELYN BAYARD LEE. 


mee TIE graduation exercises were over, prizes dis- 
tributed, degrees conferred, and Father Baxter, 
the prefect of studies, was lingering on a re- 

luctant good by to his two favorite boys. 
so “Well, boys,” he was saying, as he strode 
lou down the corridor between them, holding an arm of 
each, “now that everything is over and no mischief can come 
of it, let me say that you are the two B. A.’s whom I am 
proudest to send out as representatives of the college, but 
sorriest to lose. Now, on parting, I am going to make a 
proposition to you—no, I’ll make no proposition; I am your 
prefect still, and I impose a command. Phil., you rascal, you 
managed to capture the philosophy medal from Rob. here by 
the skin of your teeth; but Rob. won the debater’s medal and 
the essay prize; so you are quits, and neither of you can exult 
over the other as a prostrate conquest. Now, it is nothing 
short of your friendly rivalry that has been the making of both 
of you; and this leads me to my command—my strictest if 
my last—and it is this: I want you in the lifeework you are 

about entering upon to be rivals still.” 

“O Father Baxter! I won’t be in it with Rob.” 

“Shucks! Phil. there will be a bishop before I’ve won my 
first case. Give me an easier pacer, father. I’ve been trying 
to keep up with him for three years, and I’m played out.” 

“None of your modesty now,” put in their mentor with a 
smile. “I mean what I say. You are to be rivals still, do 
you hear? It will make men of you, and both of you need 
it. Rob., you will never plead in anything bigger than a coun- 
try court, unless you see your old competitor alongside flinging 
you a challenge. It’s a pace that kills, you say. Yes, kills in- 
dolence, but gives life to ambition, my boy. And as for you, 
Phil., you will fall into the rut of mere parochialism when you 
leave the seminary, if you can’t look about you once in awhile 
and say: ‘Confound that fellow Harris! I beat him for the 
philosophy medal, and there he is making himself famous at 
the bar, and my biggest achievement, so far, is running a 
church-debt society.’ ” 
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“Oh! but Father Baxter,” interrupted Phil. with a laugh, 
“I’m going to join a missionary community, you know; and 
whatever else I do, I don’t expect to turn the grindstone of 
church-debt societies.” 

“ That’s all right,” replied the prefect with a queer smile ; 
“there are grindstones in missionary communities too. If it 
isn’t of one kind, it will be of another. What you boys want 
is stimulus; and competition, when sweetened with friendship, 
is the best kind. Phil., you know you are a book-worm, and 
are in danger of never coming out into the world of reality if 
you only have enough to read. Rob., you rogue, you’re lazy; 
and don’t deny it. Give you a comfortable office and barely 
enough income to keep it so, and you will smoke away oppor- 
tunities at the end of a cigar in as devil-may-care a manner as 
you had when you walked up to get your diploma a half-hour 
ago. Promise now, you are going to be rivals still?” 

“Sure!” from both. 

‘Well, make it sure; and as purposes of amendment have 
to be definite, listen to my directions. Once a year you are 
to meet one another and compare notes, understand? Then 
send me a statement of results. I’ll make the decision, send- 
ing to the better man an ‘Io triumphe’ of felicitation, and to 
the other, if he has idled, a regular ‘In Catilinam’ invective. 
Good-by, boys, and God bless you! And remember your 
promise.” 

During Phil.’s theological and Rob.’s legal studies there was 
a running fire of correspondence, and the promised rivalry was 
never allowed to retire from sight. At Christmas-tide Phil. re- 
ceived his usual letter: 


DEAREST PHIL.: How in the world are you? Jove! I hope 
you find less sawdust in your theology than I do in my law. 
Only for my love for debate, I don’t know but I’d pitch the 
stuff. But it’s great in our moot courts to spear the other 
fellow on the spit of scholastic logic, and then toast him over 
the fire of sarcasm. ‘ Harris,” said an old Prof. yesterday, 
“if you were as clever in torts as you are in re-torts you'd 
make a lawyer.” Not bad for a Drybones, was it p—even if it 
isn’t fresh. But I’m going to swallow the dose as a kid does 
castor-oil: because the spoon is jammed down my gullet 
there'll be a dickens of a row if I don’t; and after all I know 
it will do me good. And then I’ve got to plug to keep in 
sight of that “‘ Excelsior” flag of yours. But I’m after you, 
my boy. Poor Father Baxter! and he never lived to see what 
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effect his last strange advice would bring about. I many times 
think of the old days, Phil., and long for them. Often of a 
night Kent’s Commentaries or Pollock’s History of English Law 
slips from my hand, my pipe goes out, and I am back again 
with you and the dear old boys in the days of yore. We 
had a great class, didn't we? 

I suppose you are grinding yourself gray at divinity. I 
hear fine reports of you. Going to be sent to the University, 
they say. Guns! that’s a lap on me already, but I'll never 
say die; and if some day I kneel to kiss your ring, I'll not 
rest till you mark your ballot for me for President. Lots of 
old-time affection. Your dear friend and classmate, Ros. 


MY DEAR OLD Robs.: I have just returned to my room after 
a Latin disputation on the terrifically interesting question, just 
now, you will observe, agitated by all the newspapers: Utrum 
valeat scientia media ad explicandam futurorum contingentium 
cognitionem ? I was up; blest if I’m sure on which side I 
argued. But this I do know, that I longed for your skill in 
blarney. That spit of scholastic logic that one of your letters 
spoke of came mighty near being my own axis of rotation 
instead of the other fellow’s. But, don’t you know, I like 
questions like these. No use talking, I’m an unpractical, use- 
less dealer in creamware; a metaphysician who don’t know 
how to fry an egg, bu: can forget my dinner in discussing the 
objective value of the categories of Kant. And there’s where 
you have got the upper hand with me in Father Baxter’s competi- 
tion. Poor man; the Lord give him a sweet rest! You and I 
ought to like him of all the world. This business of progress, 
this rivalry of gross success to which he bound you and me, 
is one wherein a rippling tongue, a free hand, and a bold face 
are a million miles ahead of—ahem! I’m ’umble—the ethereal, 
the transcendental, the over-soul, you know, and all that sort 
of thing. Well, Rob., how are you anyway? You said law was 
not so interesting as it might be, I think. Confusion on you 
lawyers! haven’t I reason to know it? We are studying con- 
tracts in “‘moral’’; lots of it is civil law merely, and not since I 
read the latest popular frenzy in the novel line have I been 
so kiln dried. But keep at it, old boy, for there’s a spectre at 
your hind wheel, and it’s your old friend. Vote for you for 
President? Man alive, your shingle will be creaking for clients 
when I’m the besought of every pulpit from here to El Paso. 

Good luck, dear, good old Rob., and ‘God bless you! Your 
dear classmate, PHIL. 
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Phil. had been on the missions less than a year, and Rob.’s 
shingle had “ creaked for clients” more than twice as long, 
when one day the young missionary, home for the Christmas 
holidays, received the following letter : 

December 21, —— 

DEAR FATHER PHIL.: Hooray! Can't stop now to tell you 
what it is, but something great has happened. I’ve struck it 
rich. Jove! that Presidency may come true after all. I'll run 
down to see you and mother to-morrow and stay till Christmas 
Eve. But, my boy, strike your colors! You’re done for. Ex- 
cuse my ebullition and my egotism; but it is only to my dear- 
est friend, and when he knows, he'll be more full of fireworks 
than I am. Good-.by till to-morrow, Ros. 


Father Phil.’s wan face smiled tenderly, and his lips 
whispered, as he laid down the note: ‘“ Dear Rob., God bless 
him!” 

“Well, Rob., I’m dying to know the grand news, and so is 
mother,” said Father Phil. next day, after an effusive greeting 
to the mustached young barrister. 

“Phil., it’s great. Read that,” and Rob. drew from his coat 
pocket an envelope with the official stamp of the State Depart- 
ment inthe corner. In a minute his friend glanced up radiant 
with gladness. “Appointed first secretary to the legation at 
St. Petersburg! And the consular service has always been your 
dream! Rob., my best brother, I congratulate you. Mother, 
help me tell him how happy I am. In such a position at 
twenty-four! Why, Rob., your fortune is made. Hardly a man 
in years, you are already a man of state. I guess that finishes 
me, judice Father Baxter. Think of it! You off in foreign 
courts, probably talking to the Czar of all the Russias, while 
I am giving missions to the Melungeons of Tennessee! Yes, 
Rob., surrender is the word; your pace is too swift for me. 
Mother, your best dinner as a celebration.” 

“Where is Father Phil.. Mrs. Desmond?” asked Rob. on 
the morning of Christmas Eve as he came down stairs with 
valise, hat, and cane. ‘‘I want to say good-by; my train leaves 
in an hour.” 

“In his study with his morning mail,” answered Mrs. Des- 
mond. “Walk in; you won’t disturb him.” 

Whistling gaily, Rob. opened the door of the little library, 
took one step across the threshold, and stood stock-still, his 
face expressing astonishment and interrogation. 

“Come in, Rob.,” said the young priest in a soft voice. 
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“You have caught me crying, but no matter; please pardon 
me, but I just had to give way. I never felt so in my life. 
This letter and card did it. Read them.” 

With a strange sense of reverence Rob. opened the pages 
of the letter and read: 


GooD SHEPHERD CONVENT, Christmas 

REVEREND AND DEAR FATHER DESMOND: Last summer, 
you may remember, you gave us our retreat. Dear father, 
you were very kind to us, and showed us every sympathy. 
The good sisters in charge of us give us every tender care, 
but people outside seem to have no warmth of heart for 
us at all. Yet we need this perhaps more than others, and 
are hungry for it. You, kind father, showed that you cared 
for us, and your tender words we have never forgotten. So 
ever since July, when you left us, we have all remem- 
bered you in prayer, and have been keeping count of the 
petitions and sacrifices offered to God for you, that he might 
bless you and your work and reward you for what you did 
for us. The enclosed card represents this spiritual banquet, 
and we send it as our Christmas gift, praying our Infant King 
to send you a happy festival and asking you sometimes to 


think prayerfully of 
Your dear friends and children, 


ST. MARY MAGDALEN’S PENITENT CLASS OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD CONVENT IN —— 


In silence Rob. glanced at the Christmas card, tastefully 
lettered in gold, and read: 
Spiritual Bouquet to dear Father Desmond, as a Christmas 
offering from his dear children of St. Mary Magdalen’s Class. 
Masses heard, ; ‘ ° 200 Memorares, ; ; ‘ 5,000 
Holy Communions, . ; 50 Aspirations, . ‘ . 20,000 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament, 1,000 Salve Reginas, . ‘ . 5,000 
Pater Nosters : : . 5,000 Hoursof Silence, . : 200 
Ave Marias, . “ ; . §,coo Beads, “ ; ‘ ; 1,000 


“ Phil.,” said Rob., after a long pause, “that is simply divine; 
let me kiss your hand, and never again consider a worm of 
the earth like me your competitor in anything.” 

“No, Rob., I still say that, according to the standard that 
Father Baxter most likely had in mind, you have won. But, 
Rob. dear,” and there was a light not of earth on the young 
priest’s face as he raised his swimming eyes to his friend’s,— 
“Rob. dear, I would n’t swap.” 


oS 





THE FIRST Snow. 


©HE Firs SNow. 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL. 


a\LL night I heard the penitent wind 
Confess to autumn blast, 

mi And shriven, as a soul absolved, 
The world is pure at last. 


Nuns at a shrine of crystal carved, 
The pines are bending low, 

Their fingers clasped in silent prayer 
On beads of silver snow. 


Beads that are told by morning winds 
Like rosaries at Mass, 

And counted, one by one, and dropped 
To the white-surpliced grass, 


To hide from winter’s touch austere 
Till May is come again 

With the warm impulse of the sun 
And kisses of the rain. 


Then shall this morning’s frozen prayer 
Be melted to the plea 

Which makes the laughter in the brook, 
The singing in the sea. 


It shall inflate the honey drop 
Upon the lily tongue, 

And cool the thrush’s throbbing throat 
When bursts the passion song. 


To marsh and meadow it shall bring 
The magic kiss of dew, 

The lilac and the marigold, 
The rose-bud and the rue. 


So winter, with its breath of ice, 
And breast of frozen sea 

Brings back the summer and the sun, 
The love and song to me. 





THE WOMEN OF PROVENCE PRESERVE THE ANCIENT TYPE OF BEAUTY. 


THE PORT OF COFFINS. 
BY E. C. VANSITTART. 


‘* Presso ad Arli, ove il Rodano stagna, 
Piena di sepolture é la Campagna.”’ 
(Ariosto: Orlando Furioso, canto xxxix, 72.) 


LONG tramp in Southern France is replete with 

interest. The high-roads, dusty enough, are gen- 

erally bordered by feathery tamarisk hedges, 

whose dull pink blossoms impart a curious tint 

aia to the landscape in the distance. In the heart 

of Provence, however, rarer objects break the tedium of the 

day as, with an autumn sun at his back, the traveller marks 
VOL, LXXII,—38 
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the slow passage of the mile-stones. On either hand stretch 
flat fields of stunted. vines, now glorious sheets of ruby red, 
scarlet, or golden hue, with here and there a silvery olive 
to enhance the depth of color by contrast; lavender reeds, 
and rushes, with a stray horn-poppy and a thick-leaved suc- 
culent herb, with a distinct saline flavor, cover the unculti- 
vated patches, the whole crossed by sombre lines of cypress. 
trees, cut into gigantic hedges which serve to break the bitter 
blast of the mistral, whose gusts carry away the shepherds’ 
huts, and- have been known to delay—if not stop—the passage 
of railway trains. Habitations are rare, and only once and 
again a group of quince, pomegranate, fig, and almond trees 
mark the existence of a mas, as they are termed. In the 
height of summer the pools (for we are but a few inches 
above the blue Mediterranean, and on ground where its waters 
once flowed) dry up, and become glistening patches covered 
with a snowy efflorescent crust left by evaporation; other bare 
tracts of gray stony desert intervene, over which roam the 
dun colored sheep of the region, cropping the stunted but 
highly flavored herbage which the September rains have coaxed 
into being. Yellow jasmine, sea narcissus, yellow asphodel, 
“sourde salicorne,” and the sweet alyssum, rosemary, not to 
mention the whole fragrant family of thymes, are to be found, 
each in due season, and are known and loved by the solitary 
shepherds who, wrapped in tattered brown cloaks, lead their 
flocks to and from the distant mountain pastures to these 
lower feeding grounds. 

‘‘ How dreary!” is the usual exclamation; but this wondrous 
region holds many surprises for those who care to seek them: 
here and there comes a canal or a branch of the mighty 
Rhone, or a hidden depression shows a valley with umbrella 
pines, myrtle, and oleander, fertilized by a purling stream with 
now and then a tuft of maidenhair fern. Eastern of aspect, 
its beauty is of a peculiar type, and intermingles with the 
desolation caused by howling winds sweeping on unchecked by 
woods; yet the very silence of its reaches is full of expression, 
and its.sunsets are wondrous. 

Such, then, is the setting in which, on the banks of the 
Rhone, lies the ancient city of Arles; from afar its rusty old 
belfries, towers, and weather-stained ramparts are discerned 
against the sky. Once a kingly city, it now slumbers peace- 
fully, dreaming of past glories; the narrow, winding streets, 
the beautiful Ar/ésiennes in their picturesque costumes, the 
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magnificent Roman remains—all lend a peculiar charm to 
Arles. There was a time when emperors and kings sought to 
be crowned here; for awhile it even bore the name of Con- 
stantinopolis, when the Emperor Constantine destined it as his 
capital; afterwards, when Byzantium was chosen in its stead, 
he made Arles the seat of the prefect of the Gallic Pretorium, 
with Spain and Great Britain under his jurisdiction. The 
grand old amphitheatre built by Augustus, the Greek theatre, 
and the church of St. Trophimus with its lovely cloisters and 











A ROMAN COLISEUM AT ARLES. 


beautiful portal, above which Christ sits enthroned, surrounded 
by hosts of saints and angels, a perfect specimen of Gothic art— 
all claim attention; but in none of these lay for us the 
Supreme attraction of Arles: all its history, royal and imperial, 
pagan and Christian, is contained in the few acres of ground 
occupied by its cemetery, Les Alyscamps (a corruption of Elysei 
Campi), for this necropolis is unique in the world; within this 
privileged God's acre generations of Christians have rested 
after generations of pagans. 

It was Chateaubriand who said: ‘‘I have never in all my 
wanderings met a place which attracted me more to die in 
than Arles”; but his words no doubt applied more to the 
City of the Dead than the City of the Living. 

Going down the Rue des Pénitents Gris, we reacted the 
Public Gardens; then, crossing the high-road into a lane along- 
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side the Canal of Craponne, we were suddenly plunged into 
solitude and silence. Before us stretched a long avenue bor- 
dered on either side by tall poplars, and lined with innumera- 
ble sarcophagi, grave-stones, and monuments; the brilliant sun- 
shine cast bands of checkered light and shade across this street 
of tombs; no sound save the breeze rustling the leaves of the 
old trees overhead, or the song of a bird in the branches, 
broke the quiet of those whose mortal bodies sleep here after 
“life’s fitful fever.” Side by side they rest, Christians and 
pagans, in the same mother earth, under the same blue sky, 
and the sunlight smiles impartially on their graves; all differ- 
ences are lost, for are not they one and all children of the 
same Father? Since the foundation of Arles, in pagan times, 
its dead have rested here, and in every age this cemetery has 
been reputed peculiarly sacred, and burial within its precincts 
was eagerly sought. 

Several avenues led to the heart of the necropolis, each 
lined with magnificent Roman tombs, heroic cenotaphs of the 
time of Augustus, and ornamental urns of the era of Con- 
stantine; indeed, the Gallo Roman canopies of heathen days 
still stand beside the gigantic urn dedicated to the consuls 
who perished, martyrs to their patriotism, during the great 
plague of 1720. Previous to the Revolution of 1793 the prin- 
cipal features of the original plan were still preserved, and 
during the twelfth century we know that it contained no less 
than nineteen churches and chapels, many of the latter belong- 
ing to noble families of Provence, and that the monks of St. 
Victor were its guardians. Little by little, however, most of 
the monuments were removed to the museums of Rome, Paris, 
Lyons, and Marseilles; the Middle Ages had respected these 
dwellings of the dead and refrained from touching them, but 
nineteenth century progress and civilization did not hesitate 
to lay sacrilegious hands upon them, and to remove them from 
the spot to which they were so well suited. Finally, fifty 
years ago, the railway cut up a great portion of Les Alys- 
camps, taking away much of its peacefulness and beauty, so 
that what now remains is but a fragment of the past. 

The one remaining thoroughfare is the avenue of poplars 
already referred to, which leads to the Church of St. Honorat, 
and is, as a French writer puts it, like the “pagan prologue,” 
for at the church it opens out “into a green lawn shaded by 
trees and littered with hundreds of sarcophagi—a spot in- 
finitely quiet, touching, and impressive.” 

Tradition relates how Trophimus, one of the seventy-two 
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‘*THE AVENUE IS LIKE A PAGAN PROLCGUE.” 


disciples of our Lord, alluded to by St. Paul in his Epistles 
(II. Timothy iv. 20; Acts xx. 4; xxi. 29), when they went preach- 
ing the Christian faith throughout the world, having visited 
Arles, induced the inhabitants of that famous city, by the force 
of his example and by his powerful preaching, to embrace the 
true faith and discard their hideous idolatry of false gods, to 
whom they even sacrificed young children. Having been con- 
secrated Bishop of Arles by St. Peter and St. Paul, one of his 
cares was to dedicate to the true God the pagan cemetery which 
faced the rising sun, and was situated on the banks of the 
Rhone. For this purpose, the legend goes on to relate, he 
called together the bishops of neighboring cities, and having 
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raised an altar of earth according to the text of the Old Testa. 
ment, they began the service amid a vast throng of people who 
had assembled, when Christ Himself appeared and blessed the 
cemetery! According to a popular superstition, he still annu- 
ally visits the spot on the night of All Saints to celebrate the 
Mass, surrounded by the bishops who were present at the 
first consecration. On the place where the Lord appeared he left 
the marks of his knees, over which Trophimus placed the stone 
altar now enclosed in the little chapel of La Genouillade 
(built in 1529). He also built a church dedicated to “ The still 
living Virgin” —Sacellum dcedicatum Detpar@e adhuc viventi (as is 
testified by a marble slab bearing this inscription which was 
sent from Arles to Rome), in which he was interred, by his 
own express desire; in the sixth century, the edifice having 
fallen into decay, it was replaced by the still existing building 
dedicated to St. Honorat. 

Of the numerous private chapels only two now survive, that 
surnamed Du Due/, and the chapel of the family of Porcellets. 
The former was erected in 1521 by the victor in a duel fought 
to the death, and dedicated to St. Accuse, patron saint of the 
victim. Attached to this building is the beautiful ruined arch 
of St. Césaire, one of the original gatés of the cemetery. The 
present chapel of the Porcellets goes no further back than 
1419, but the original building must have been dated several 
centuries earlier. The now empty interior is closed by a strange 
grating consisting of six iron pointed arches ‘superposed upon 
each other, beyond which it attracts no attention. The illustrious 
family of the Porcellets, now extinct, had taken for its device the 
vainglorious motto: “ Genus Deorum, deinde gens Porcella Mail. 
lana” (First the race of the gods, then the family of Porcella of 
Maillane). The first member of the family known to history 
was the Porcellus who lived towards the middle of the twelfth 
century, and was father of William Porcellus, who joined the 
Crusades in 1191, fought under the standard of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and saved that monarch’s life by an act of chivalrous 
devotion which rendered him the prisoner of Saladin. The 
William of the “Sicilian Vespers’’ was the third of that name, 
Lord of the Bourg of Arles and of other lands and cities, 
Baron of the Kingdom of Sicily, etc. Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis, who appreciated his valor and wisdom, gave him 
the title of his Chevalier Familier. He it was who represented 
Charles as governor of Sicily when, on Easter day of the year 1282, 
the church bell gave the signal for the massacre known to his- 
tory as the “Sicilian Vespers,” when eight thousand Frenchmen 
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were brutally murdered. ‘One man alone was spared,” says a 
contemporary writer, ‘‘ Provencal by birth, called Guillaume de 
Porcellet, who in the government of the place he commanded 
had always distinguished himself by his equity, his moderation, 
his gentleness and pity, and who—on this occasion—owed his life 
entirely to the extraordinary impression his virtues had produced 
upon the minds of the people.” He was not only preserved 
from death, but sent back in a Sicilian ship laden with gifts. 


THE DooRWAY OF THE CHURCH OF ST. TROPHIMUS, COMPANION OF ST. PAUL. 


The church of St. Honorat is a curious structure, half 
Gothic, half Byzantine in style; its belfry, an octagonal tower, 
with a-double row of arches, has a domed roof of Eastern 
type. Thesopen space around is covered with long grass and 
wild flowers strewn with grave-stones; pines, birches, a fig tree, 
and a large plane-tree overshadow them. There is a very 
ancient crypt and some private chapels, and the unfinished 
nave still contains a number of sarcophagi and Gothic tombs, 
though the greater part have been removed to the museum of 
Arles, leaving the interior desolate and abandoned. 

Even in the Middle Ages, despite the devout credulity of 
the “‘ faithful,” the torch of faith had need of being reanimated 
from time to time; thus, we find Archbishop Morosio com- 
plaining that “this church, founded by the great St. Trophi- 
mus, enlarged and endowed by Charlemagne, was in danger of 


. 
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falling into ruins, and could not be suitably restored without 
incurring great costs.” In a pastoral letter, addressed to the 
whole Catholic world, he again recalls how here “ rested the 
body of St. Honorat, the relics of the holy Bishops Hiliary, 
Aurelius, Concordius, Eonius, Virgilius, and Rotlandus; of the 
blessed martyrs Geniés and Dorothea, virgin and martyr, 


not to speak of other holy bodies whose souls now enjoyed 


the fruition of the vision of God.” He cited the antiquity of 
this cemetery “blessed by apostolic men, and by seven of the 
disciples of our Lord, Trophimus, with various other bishops, 
in whose presence Christ appeared in Person at this consecra- 
tion, as is testified by Marcella, servant of Martha, in the 
second book of the Acts of her life, written in Hebrew. Here 
too Mary Magdalen deposited several holy relics which she had 
brought from Jerusalem, and which worked divers miracles.” 
Corpses interred here were held to be safe from all attacks of 
the devil, and burial in Les Alyscamps was so earnestly de- 
sired that Maréchal Gervais de Tilbury, who wrote in the 
thirteenth century, relates how the dead were sent hither from 
Lyons, and many other distant cities, the ccffins being en- 
trusted to the river's current, the droit de mortelage, or price 
for burial, being deposited in a sealed coffret affixed to the 
coffin. No sacrilegious hand touched the dead on their jour- 
ney to Les Alyscamps; it was sufficient to launch them on 
the Rhone, on whose stream they floated down to Arles, with- 
out oars or rudder, with no other guidance but that of God; 
however violent the wind might be, they never went beyond 
that quarter of the city called La Roquette; here they halted 
before the cemetery, caught in an eddy, neither advancing 
nor receding till the monks of St. Victor, charged with the 
funeral rites, drew them to shore and gave them burial. When 
the boatmen on the Rhone saw one of these coffins floating on 
the water, they saluted it by uncovering their heads and mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, persuaded that the guardian angel of 
the departed guided it across the sand-banks, with his protect- 
ing wings outstretched like sails. 

Many legends and superstitions gathered round Les Alys- 
camps, clothing it in a poetic garb; some of these are recorded 
in an ancient chronicle couched in quaint old French phrase- 
ology and written on parchment, now entirely worn out, but 
transcribed as far back as 1687 by the priors of the convent 
in which it was found. Thus, it tells how ‘ Miracles took 
place daily, among which is to be related a remarkable one of 
a barrel which floated down the river without other guidance 
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than that of God, and passing between the castles of Tarascon 
and Beaucaire, going along with the current of the stream, the 
servants of the castle of Beaucaire brought it to land; having 
opened it, they found inside the body of a knight, and a large 
sum of money for his burial, whereupon they took out the 
money which was in the said barrel, and put back the . knight 
inside. Then they tried to start the barrel again on its 
journey down the river, but all their efforts were vain; they 
never could push it sufficiently far to make it reach the water ; 
on the contrary, it rolled perpetually in front of the castle, 
without moving from the spot, which thing having attracted 
the attention of the Count of Tolose, lord of the said castle 
of Beaucaire, he caused the barrel to be seized and examined, 
and recognizing the abuse that had been committed, he ordered 
the thieves to restore the money even to the uttermost maz//e. 
This having been done, the barrel once more floated down the 
river as before, and came to a halt at Arles, before the holy 
cemetery, where it was honorably buried.” 

“In the said cemetery and church was buried St. Honorat, 
Archbishop of Arles and Abbot of the monastery of Les 
Lérins, which is an island in the Mediterranean. It is to be 


. 
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remarked that this saint having died at Arles, and being buried, 
as we have said, in this cemetery, the brethren of his order, 
envious of his holy body, went to Les Alyscamps with the 
design of carrying it away to their monastery. When they 
arrived at the said cemetery to execute their purpose, as they 
were about to take it up, all the bodies of the deceased lying 
there arose by the will of God, and cried out: “It is not right 
that you should take away our holy patron from us.” Which 
vision and voices so amazed the monks that they left the said 
body in its grave. Some time after, being reassured, and having 
taken courage, they returned to possess themselves of the said 
holy corpse, and as they were in the act the bodies of all the 
dead arose, and called out more loudly than before: “It is 
not right that you should take away our holy patron from 
us”; whereat they fled in terror, and never again ventured to 
return thither. It is not to be wondered that the voices of 
angels were often heard singing melodiously in this holy place, 
as was testified by the blessed Quirin, Bishop of Uzés, in his 
life-time, and by several other well-known persons who affirmed 
they had heard them. MHere too it was that, while the 
Emperor Constantine was contemplating the beautiful monu- 
ments, an angel appeared unto him, and pointing to a cross of 
fire in the air, said: “Jn hoc signo vinces.” 

Special “indulgences and pardons” were granted to devo- 
tions performed at Les Alyscamps. Originally the necropolis 
covered an extent of about the third of a league, but “after 
the body of St. Trophimus was removed to the town, in 1152, 
the glory of Alyscamps began to wane, and its ancient 
sarcophagi were carried off to distant museums, even to those 
of Rome. In the courtyard of the Louvre in Paris stands a 
neglected sarcophagus, and two magnificent white marble 
basins presented in 1640 to the brother of Cardinal Richelieu, 
Archbishop of Lyons. Marseilles possesses more than one tomb 
from Arles. A heavy load of these monuments, despatched by 
the king to his ministers and governors of provinces, was 
wrecked under an arch of the Pont St. Esprit. This custom 
of presenting the tombs as gifts began under Louis XIV.; in 
the Chronological History of Arles we read, under the date of 
1634: ‘Melchior Mitte de Chevriéres, Marquis de Saint Chau- 
mont, lieutenant-general in the place of the king in Provence, 
made his entry into the city of Arles, where the consuls made 
him a present of a silver dassin with two aiguieres, and thirteen 
ancient tombs.” 

When, in 1848, the railway destroyed the greater portion of 
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THE ARCH OF ST. CESAIRE, ONE OF THE ORIGINAL GATES OF THE PAGAN CEMETERY, 


Les Alyscamps, the finest remaining monuments were removed 
to the museum at Arles, which occupies the now disused Gothic 
church of St. Anne. The “Christian Museum” at St. John 
Lateran in Rome holds nothing finer than these sculptured 
sarcophagi; side by side they stand, pagan and Christian; in 
many cases the Dits Manibus on the heathen tomb has been 
transformed into Deo Optimo Maximo, and the monogram of 
Christ, the vine, fish, ark, dove, and other symbols of the 
primitive church roughly cut out in the marble, thus proving 
that Christians used the empty pagan sarcophagi, by consecrat- 
ing them to the “one true God.” 

On one of these there is a touching inscription in Latin to 
the “most beloved and innocent child,” a certain little 
“ Chrisogenea,” daughter of Valerius and his wife, who died at 
the age of three years, “of rare sweetness, a source of nothing 
but joy to her loving parents,” during the whole of her brief 


. 
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lifetime. On the lid of the marble sarcophagus is carved: 
“Pax Eterna” and a palm-branch. Close by, in a leaden 
coffin, may be seen the remains of a Roman maiden (removed 
hither from the Church of St. Honorat), with the gold orna- 
ments found in her tomb. She too was the joy of her parents, 
and died young, as the inscription on her sarcophagus tells us. 
Hours might be spent deciphering the inscriptions and studying 
the sculptures on these tombs. That of the priest Commodus 
is one of the finest: it is richly sculptured, with a representa. 
tion of Christ enthroned with the twelve Apostles. “The 
majority are early Christian, ornamented with reliefs in good 
design and execution, showing that Roman art survived after 
the extinction of paganism. The subjects most commonly re- 
presented are: the creation of Adam and Eve, the passage of 
the Red Sea, Moses striking the rock, the history of Jonas, 
the sacrifice of Isaac. On one is seen an oil-press and olive- 
gathering.” 

When Dante came to Provence the world wide fame of 
Les Alyscamps was at its height, its extent unimpaired, and he 
speaks of it in his /uferno (canto ix. verse 112) in immortal 
lines, comparing it to the sad cemetery of the city of “ here- 
siarchs.” Wandering there, in the solitude and silence, in the 
company of tombs, we might—as some one has said—be pass- 
ing through Dante’s Purgatorio, and expect to meet one of 
those sweet spirits who “wept in singing” over poor-Pia dei 
Polomei, ‘whom the Maremma unmade,” or Matilda, “ who 
went singing and gathering flowers by the side of the stream.” 

No place speaks more forcibly of the shortness of human 
life, of change and decay, of the vanity of all earthly great- 
ness, than does this God's acre; but its peacefulness, its quiet- 
ness, the holy memories which hallow it, make it one of those 
“blessed fields” in which rest so well weary mortal bodies 
awaiting the great Resurrection morning, when they shall arise 
renewed, when the corruptible shall put on incorruptibility, and 
the mortal immortality. There is no gloom or sadness about 
these Elysian Fields; the atmosphere of supreme restfulness 
that enfolds them holds in itself the promise of better things 
to come in the Great Hereafter. The legend of the coffins 
floating down the river comes to us as a parable: God grant 
that so our frail barks, protected by outspread wings, may glide 
into that safe haven where outstretched hands of Divine Love 
and Forgiveness will draw us into the shelter of Paradise, and 
give us rest after life’s mortal journey ! 
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THE FORBIDDING OF THE MARRIAGE. 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE. 


= T was a fine, moonlit night in June; the air soft 
with summer, the depth of sky unbroken by a 
cloud. Under the quiet moon the pike road 
wound, broad and white, over meadows and 
wooded hills, leading away into the misty dis- 
tance towards Baltimore. 

Presently on the silence there broke a faint jingle and 
clatter, softened and far away, and the rhythm of horses’ hoofs 
ringing on pebbly soil. Louder and louder it grew until the 
grinding of wheels mingled with the clatter of hoofs. A 
yellow ray from a lantern swept above the brow of the hill, 
and the stage from Philadelphia Town rattled over the crest 
and rumbled down the grade beyond. It was an ungainly 
vehicle, that needed its four stout grays to drag it over the 
sandy roads and rocky fords. It had a driving seat before, 
where old John the driver ruled his champing steeds and dozed 
on his way up the long hills. Behind this were two benches 
of wood, without cushions or backs, and thereon sat two 
travellers, enjoying as best they might, from behind the looped 
leather curtains, the hazy beauty of the scene without. 

One was a testy-looking old gentleman of sixty or so, with 
bright and beady eyes, a grim expression, and a most wonder- 
ful nose—being in fact a sort of bulb, of scarlet color—en- 
trenched behind which formidable barrier he seemed to look 
forth on the world with secure defiance. He was clad in a 
snuff colored suit, with a white waistcoat of broad expanse, 
and carried a heavy cane, with which he was accustomed to 
emphasize his remarks by striking it vigorously on the floor. 

His fellow-traveller was a man of fewer years, well knit and 
neatly clad, whose features bore a stamp of shrewd good 
humor and keen intelligence, which his clear eye confirmed. 

The two sat opposite. one another on the broad wooden 
benches; the elder gentleman staring solemnly out of the 
window, his chin on the knob of his cane. The other’s pene- 
trating glance now roved over the moonlit loveliness without, 
now rested on the stern face of his companion; on which, by 
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the light of the lantern above them, could be perceived a very 
forbidding sort of a scowl. 

At length a ruder bump than usual drove the cane upward 
with such force that the old gentleman’s mouth was jolted 
sharply open, and he, as though the impetus had started 
some hidden spring within him, suddenly straightened himself, 
rapped his cane pretty briskly upon the floor, and called out, 
in a tone as sharp as the snapping of dry sticks: “Ahem! I 
say, master printer!”’ Franklin started, and turned an inquiring 
gaze on the face of the speaker. The old man nodded his 
head slowly, squinting at him from sparkling eyes. “ You'll 
be wondering, I warrant,’’ said he, “what brings old Jonathan 
Hardscull a posting hither so fast when he should be biding 
at home in the counting house on Chestnut Street. Eh, sir? 
Speak out wi’ ’t!”’ 

“Tt must truly be an urgent errand, Master Hardscull,” 
said Franklin, ‘‘that calls you so far from home; but what its 
nature is, it doth not concern me to wonder.” 

““Natheless, you should know,” said the other. ‘ Thou’rt 
the wisest man of thy years in the Pennsylvania colony, and 
’twould ease my mind not a little, friend, if thou ’dst uphold 
me in what I’m venturing on. Though, mind ye, ’tis not my 
way to change my mind for any other man’s; an’ we differ, 
there’s an end on’t.” 

“So be it,” said Franklin; ‘I do not ask your confidence, 
friend Hardscull.” 

“ Mayhap that’s why I offer it, sir,” said the other dryly. 
“You know my son William?” 

Franklin nodded. “A fine young: man,” said he, “albeit 
somewhat wild and headstrong yet.” 

“Yet!” echoed the other loudly; “ when will he mend, 
think ye? Why, at his age I was first mate of a brig, with 
half the worry of the ship on my shoulders; ‘ yet,’ say ‘st thou? 
Ay, and for too long a ‘yet’ I fear me.” 

‘*’Tis a fault excusable in youth,” said Franklin. “I warrant 
you were a hot-headed fellow once yourself. What of the tale 
they tell of the French sloop that you and your men ran 
away with while the crew were off ashore?” 

“Tut! tut!” said the other, smothering a smile. “ But to 
say sooth, sir, though I can bear, as you say, some tinge of 
rashness in young bloods, the sprig hath carried it too far— 
too far! and he shall smart for it!” The last words were 
made emphatic by sundry raps with the cane, and it was in a 
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voice hoarse with temper that the fiery old fellow continued : 
“Eh! confound it, what wi’ his wild pranks—ye mind the 
time he hung a jesting placard on the very lintel of the State 
House?—and his mad whims—he went once to sea for a year’s 
voyage, and left naught but an ill-writ note to tell me that he 
was gone!—I was sore enough tried with him before. But 
t’ other day comes my lad into the counting-room, swinging his 
riding whip, calm as a daisy, and says he: ‘Father, a word in 
private, please.’ ‘Say what thou hast to say here, lad,’ says I. 
‘Here’s no one but Henry the clerk, who’s been stone deaf 
these ten years.’ But no, he would have it that some one 
might come in upon us; so I went with him to the little 
office behind. Then says he, glib as a lesson learned, only getting 
very red from collar to hair. ‘Father, I love, and mean to 
marry, Mistress Mary Cole, the attorney’s daughter of Baltimore.’ 

“Whiles ye might have counted a score, sir, I could not 
say a word. Then I came down on him. ‘Ye blundering, 
blethering blockhead!’ says I, ‘how dare ye say such a thing 
to me? Hast forgotten, sir, that for these twenty years 
thou ’st been affianced to Dame Margery Clifford?’ ‘That be- 
trothing is none of ours, sir,’ says he, as ready as you please, 
‘and we are both of us of a mind to override it. It would be 
a shameful and intolerable thing, sir, if cur fathers’ fancy, con- 
ceived when we were but infants, should warp our whole 
lives where we would not’! Ha! ha!—heard ye ever such 
sounding speech from a stripling? 

“He held his purpose, though, confound him! like a stub. 
born sprig, as he is. And I told him at last’—this with a 
terrific fusillade from the cane—‘that if I had to travel all the 
way to Baltimore to stop the thing, I’d do it! That he must 
and should marry Margery Clifford, or ne’er marry at all! 

“With that my lad grows pale, sinks into a revery and 
bites his finger-nails for full a minute; then says he, ‘ Well, 
father, it grieves me sore to go against your will. But Ive 
fixed the day for our wedding.’ ‘So ho!’ said I. ‘And when 
will it be, sir?’ ‘On the sixteenth day of June, sir, next ap- 
proaching.’ ‘Now, I swear!’ cried I, my anger getting upper- 
most, ‘that it shall mwo¢ be then; no, nor on any other day 
while I live. And I warn you, sir, that if I do not hear from 
you before the thirteenth day of June that you have broken 
off this confounded folly, 1’ll travel post-haste to Baltimore 
myself, and forbid the match at the altar. Well see then if 
good Master Cole ‘ll give you his daughter.’ 
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“ Whereupon he makes me a low bow, and steps forth wi’ 
*s head held high in the air, like a trooper of horses. From 
that time not a word passed between us until two days agone. 
Then my lad meets me at the door, aJl booted and spurred, 
and says he, with a mighty fine bow, but his voice a-trembling: 

“¢Father, this morn I ride for Baltimore; my chest hath 
already gone by the coach. Do you still propose to thwart 
me, sir?’ 

*“ William,’ quoth I, ‘so sure as you set forth this day, I 
follow you to morrow !’ 

“<*’Tis a long ride, sir,’ said he, glancing up at me. ‘I travel 
by the coach, sir!’ I answered. He hung his head and had 
almost wept. ‘Father, father,’ said he, ‘for the love of Heaven 
spare me the pain of thwarting you! If you follow me, you 
follow to your own undoing. I am a man, sir, and what I 
will do, I wz// do!’ 

“*You are my son, sir,’ said I, ‘and must obey me. Go, 
and I swear I’ll follow you!’ Then the boy stood erect, 
slapped his whip on his boot, and quoth he, as gallant as you 
please, looking at me the while with such eyes!—faith! it was 
as though I stared in a mirror—‘ Come, then,’ said he, ‘and 
‘tis at odds between us; and on your head, sir, be the blame 
of this unnatural strife!’ And he swung into the saddle and 
was off towards the pike, leaving me staring after him, mouth 
agape, like a two weeks apprentice!” 

The worthy gentleman came at last to a full stop; and 
resting his chin on his hands again, gazed ruefully at the placid 
moon sailing over the tree-tops. At length he brought his 
eyes down to meet the clear glance of his fellow-traveller. 
“Well, sir,” said he, “ what d’ye think of it?” 

“Will you pardon me some questions?” answered Franklin. 

“ Ay, ask away.” 

“To begin with, how know you that this ceremony of mar- 
riage is to occur, time and place and all, as your son said?” 

“ Never hath a lie crossed his lips!” said Hardscull impa- 
tiently. “Headstrong though he be, the lad is true as day. 
A man—confound him '—every inch of him.” 

“Then why have you not writ to the worthy attorney, tell- 
ing him of your prohibition?” 

“Writ! I did not dream that the lad would carry it 
through, till Wednesday morn after the post was gone; you 
know that they deliver naught of a Sunday. And as for send- 
ing, sir, why, it hath ever been a maxim with me rather.to go 
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than send. ‘ Who sends, loses,’ and you may put that in your 
calendar, sir!” 

Franklin bowed. “One question more,” said he. “ How 
doth our young friend hope to gain his livelihood without 
your aid?” 

“He hath his mother’s property,” Hardscull answered ; 
“ which the lad hath well turned in trade since his majority. So 
he hath a competence to make him independent. Ho! master 
driver, what inn is this?” 

“’Tis Bush Tavern, your worship,” quoth old John, twist- 
ing himself about in his seat. “ Will your honors alight for a 
dram while the horses are changing? This is Bush Town, sirs, 
and Abingdon hill lies just beyond.” 

As he spoke the coach rumbled onto a space of cobble- 
stones before the tavern, and John, throwing his reins to a 
hostler who hurried forth, trotted into the brightly-lit hall, to 
follow his own suggestion in the matter of “taking a dram.” 

The inn to which they had come was a square, low, ram- 
bling building, coated with gleaming plaster, after the fashion of 
that day. You may see its counterpart still in some of those 
ancient houses, which still contrive to stand, in the ruined dig- 
nity of age, along the old roads of Maryland. Before the door 
stood a mighty oak, which shot, clear of the roof, huge, knotty 
branches, each alone of girth for an ordinary tree. And of a 
sunny summer's afternoon, when the close, green turf was dap- 
pled with sunshine and shadow, when the bustle of barnyard 
and stable came forth on the breeze, and the flocks of white 
geese and fluffy chicks ran and cackled before the door, it 
looked as cheery and comfortable a resting-place as tired 
traveller need wish to see. 

Even now, with the cold moon weaving its mournful spell 
of light and shade upon it, through the oak leaves, there was 
a world of merry invitation in the glow and laughter that 
streamed from the small paned windows and echoed out at the 
doors, The two passengers, however, were in no mood.-to join 
the rustic groups at the tables, and chose instead to stroll back 
and forth on the close-cropped lawn. 

“ Art sure,” said Franklin, walking with bowed head, “ that 
thy remonstrance will avail, toemorrow morn?” 

“Ay, sure,” quoth Hardscull. “Look ye, sir: Master Cole, 
the attorney—I know him well—is a very punctilious man, and 
sensitive of the good esteem of other men. Now, do you think 
that such a one will suffer his only daughter to wed my son 
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when I protest and forbid it—before the whole congregation ? 
Never, sir!” 

‘“‘True, true,” murmured the other; “we are called—the 
coach starts.” And they hurried forward to take their places 
again. A crack of the whip, a chirrup, and the fresh team 
sprang forward, and never eased their rapid trot, over sandy 
hill and through splashing brook, until they set hoof on the 
first long slope of Abingdon hill. Then old John the driver, 
casting one careful glance at the white stretch ahead, and one 
at the ears of the leaders, bobbing slowly as they shouldered 
up the grade, settled himself comfortably in his seat, and went 
to sleep—as he had done on almost any moonlit night for well- 
nigh all the term of his drivership. 

But his nap was not to last, as it usually did, until the first 
lurch of the coach over the hill-top awoke him. For he sud- 
denly sat straight again to hear the voice of one of his pas- 
sengers raised in angry tones. 

“Why, sir, what d’ye mean? Would you uphold a son in 
going against his father’s will?” 

*“ Remember, I pray you, Master Hardscull,” returned a 
quiet voice, “your confidence in the matter was unsought by 
me, and you asked my honest thought of it. Well, sir, you 
have it. To my mind you have no right to lay this prohibi- 
tion upon your son.” 

“No right, sir. And what, then, of his having been affianced 
to Mistress Clifford?” 

“He hath rightly said, he is not bound by it.” 

“Now, confound you both!” began the testy gentleman in 
tones so warlike that old John deemed it politic to bring 
about a diversion, lest blows should follow and his coach gain 
an evil name. So, thrusting his head as far back towards the 
window as his stiff stock would allow, he bellowed forth, for 
lack of anything better to say: “Ho! this is Abingdon Hill, 
sirs!” 

“Ha! what?” exclaimed the startled Master Hardscull, 
swallowing the rest of his wrathy speech, and well-nigh chok- 
ing on it. ‘“ Well, confusion seize you! what of that?” 

“Why, sir,” says honest John, rubbing his head to stimu- 
late its slow action, ‘you must have heard o’ Abingdon Hill, 
your worship; why '’—with a sudden thought—* ’t was here 
Black Richard made his last stand, and was ta’en; come 
Michaelmas, ’t will be a year agone.” 

“Ha! Black Richard—a desperate rascal, eh?” 
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“ Nay, there your honor’s i’ the right,” quoth John, much 
reassured; “yet a bold, dashing lad+-great shame that e’er he 
took to th’ road, sir. He would ’a’ made a soldier beyond 
all!” 

“ And it was just here, you say, that the rogue was caught?” 

“ Ay, sir, I mind the scene as though ’t had been yester- 
eve. Poor Dick had been uncommon frequent o’ late wi'’s pis- 
tols, and robbed a justice as came this way »’ a purseful o’ 
bright pieces. So what does the worthy do, when he’d got 
home again, but stir up a grand fume and flurry about the 
“Stoppage of Commerce and Impedyment of Traffick” by a 
bold highwayman known by the name o’ Black Richard, o’ 
these parts. 

“So one bright night, like this’n, as my coach drew up at 
Bush Tavern, there came forth three as ugly-visaged villains as 
ever ye’d wish to see. And when I asked ’em by what right 
they made so free 0’ my coach—for, bless you, they had climbed 
in without so much as saying ‘by your leave’—‘ We're consta- 
bles, old bird,’ says they, ‘and we’ve come out to catch that 
fine rascal of yours, Black Dick of Abingdon Hill!’ ‘Ye have 
a large task, my men,’ said I, ‘and I wish ye joy o’ it!’ But 
in my heart, sirs, I was grieved, for ’t was just such a night as 
Dick would choose for one o’ his pranks.” 

“Ha! faith, you talk as though you loved the man,’ 
Hardscull, interrupting. 

‘Why, ‘loved’ is too strong a word, sir,” returned John, 
“but there were few young fellows hereabouts that I felt £ind- 
lier for nor Dick; and as for robbin’ me, if that’s what your 
honor’s thinkin’ of, why he would as soon ’a’ stole from ’s 
own father! Well, those three ill. favored villains were the only 
passengers that night, and, as I was saying, my heart beat 
louder as we came along here aways. So I broke out and 
sang the ‘ Ballad o’ Bold Dick Turpin,’ to warn him, if might 
be. But ’twas not to be; for just as we had come within 
ten paces 0’ yon black bunch o’ pine-trees I heard the click 
o’ a quick hoof on the.stones, and, like a shadow, from the 
dark forth shot Dick on his tall gray mate wi’s long black 
cloak around him, and his bright-barrelled pistols flashing 
straight before. Ah, me! a gallant sight. ‘Stand!’ quo’ he, 
‘and deliver! Up wi’ your hands, sirs, every one o’ ye!’ 
Crack, crack, crack came the constables’ pistols from either 
window—the ruffians had held them cocked beneath their 
cloaks all o’ the way. Two o’ the bullets missed him clean, 
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but t’ other shattered his right arm at the shoulder! Quick as 
a thought he fired wi’’s left, and winged one o’ the constables 
in the cheek, and, dropping the pistol, turned his horse to flee, 
but alack! one o’ the fellows inside had snatched another pis. 
tol from’s belt, and firing, broke the mare’s off hind leg. 
Then they rushed out and dragged him down and bound him, 
an’ threw him in the bottom o’ the coach—beasts, they were, 
and not men! And to hear his weepin’ and wrath for the rest 
o’ the journey was enow to make ye cry yourself. And full 
half o’’s sorrow was for his good gray mare, that lay in the 
road wi’ a bullet through her heart. The farmers wondered, I 
warrant ye, as they passed that way i’ the morning. And they 
hanged him ere ever his arm was healed—poor boy !—at Balti- 
more Town!” 

‘‘And was he,” quoth Hardscull, with a tinge of anxious 
interest in his tone—‘“ was he the only highwayman that ever 
haunted the roads hereabouts?” 

Old John laughed loud and long. “Ho! ho! No, no, 
your honor; there’ll never be lack o’ them while there’s as 
great a profit in the thing as now. But of all Black Richard 
was the prime. The rest are but unskilful louts, that are like 
to shoot a man unintended like, from sheer nervousness and 
want o’ courage!” 

“Ha! pox take me for an improvident fool!” groaned 
Hardscull. “A brace of good Spanish pistols lay ready on 
my counting table, and I forbore to strap them on, because, 
forsooth, that addlepate, my son’s man John, happeneth in, 
and noddeth his head at them sagely, and sayeth ‘that the 
roads were so safe, and free o’ rascals o’ these days that 
’t were folly to carry such gear as them.’ Confusion seize the 
meddling knave! And I’ll warrant me you have no fire-arms 
at all about you, friend Quaker, or you, john o’ the box?” 

“Nay, not I, sir,” said Franklin. “I have scarce fired 
one thrice in all my life.’ “Nor I, sir,” echoed John, rum- 
bling with laughter. “Such toys be only for gentlefolks, 
soldiers, and rascals. Poor and honest men like me have lit- 
tle use for them, save now and then to knock over a hare 
or a partridge!” 

Master Hardscull hereupon relapsed into gloomy silence, 
and gave himself up to meditations of no rosy hue. 

So the old coach rattled along through the misty, moonlit 
night, for full half an hour of silence, broken only by the dis- 
tant owls and mournful whip-poor-wills. Then old John, find- 
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ing himself in mortal danger of dropping off to sleep again, 
and encouraged besides by the reception that his last attempt 
had met with, bethought himself of another episode of the 
road, and introduced his account of it as follows: “Asking 
pardon o’ your honors,” said he, “we’re a-coming to Ha-Ha 
Creek?” 

“Hey? Ha-Ha Creek?” quoth Master Hardscull, suddenly 
diverted from an anxious scrutiny of the shadows on the road 
before them. ‘“ Well, what horror was acted there?” 

“Ay, your honor may well call it a horror,” said John, 
shaking his head solemnly; “and so your worship’s heard o’ 
the thing! I might ’a’ known—’twas widely told.” 

“T never heard it, man!” said Hardscull sharply, “but 
your last tale prepared me for a worse one after; well, what 
of this Ha-Ha Creek, then—out with it!” 

“’T were a dismal thing,” said John, as the coach began to 
lumber slowly down the long hill that led to the stream. 
“Not over twenty years ago—afore I began to drive here— 
there was a band of roving Indians—o’ the Susquehannock 
tribe they were—that still loitered around in these parts, steal- 
ing and marauding whenever they dared, folks say, over the 
whole countryside. One gloomy night—’twere in a time o’ 
fearful heavy rain, when the tiniest stream was roaring and 
swollen with water—and yon creek—you see how long and steep 
the banks are here—was flooded beyond all bounds. The 
driver of those days was a bold man, over given to desperate 
risks; but as they neared yon slope, and saw how high the 
water was swirling, and how swift it looked, and flecked with 
drift and foam, he drew up on the brink, and asked his pas- 
sengers if they ’d consent to turn back with him and bide the 
morning. 

“But one old, crusty gentleman would insist on going on, 
and while they quarrelled with him, a fearful howling and 
shrieking came from the wood behind, and a flight of stone- 
tipped arrows, that rattled on the coach and wounded the 
team! And the horses, mad wi’ fear and pain, leapt forward 
and splashed far out into the stream. The coach floated for a 
breath’s space, and then turned over on its side, and was 
swept down the swift current, the horses struggling and plung- 
ing, the heavy coach bobbing up and down like a cork in the 
grip of the racing swirl, and the poor folks within a-screaming 
like mad, till the water stopped their cries. Ah, that was a 
terrible thing! There were six souls in the coach that night, 
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and only Bob, the driver, came safe out o’ it by rolling off ’s 
seat and steering down stream for shore, where he lay all 
night for fear o’ the Indians. He never was a sane man after 
it, and oft dreamed it over again in’s sleep.” 

“These Susquehannocks,” said Franklin, after an interval 
of silence, “are long since driven away, eh, my good man?” 

“Well, sir,” answered John, “all but a scamp or two i’ the 
wilder woods. There’ll never be another such a happening as 
this o’ Ha-Ha Creek, God be thanked!” 

The coach rolled on down the bank, and the four splashed 
into the swirling borders of the stream. “’Tis high enough 
now for all comfort,” quoth old John, as the hubs sank under, 
and the water poured in on the feet of the travellers. An in- 
stant later and they were in the midst of the stream, the 
horses half swimming, the heavy wheels grating on the gravelly 
bed. Then, responding to their driver’s high-pitched encour- 
agement, the four grays strained their broad haunches, and 
dragged the coach from the water with a rattle of hoofs and a 
scurry of stones. As they gained the gentler slope above 
there shot from behind a coppice of pine a muffled form, on a 
tall gray mare. A brace of shining barrels flashed in the 
moon, and a deep voice cried: “Stand and deliver! Up with 
your hands, sirs, every one of you!” 

The horses shied aside and stopped. As though they had 
been automatons, moved all by a single spring, the three on 
the coach raised each his hands in the air—Master Hardscull 
taking even the precaution of thrusting his out of window! 
Old John, in particular, was deeply moved and trembled with 
horror. “O Lord, Lord!” faltered he, “’tis the ghost o’ Black 
Richard come back again! Lord ’a’ mercy! Lord ’a’ mercy!” 

But the actions of the apparition were far from ghostlike. 

“Range ye along the road, my masters!” quoth he, still in 
the same deep and muffled tones; “and take care that ye 
hold your hands well up in the air—my pistols are light o’ the 
trigger!” 

The three clambered awkwardly forth, and stood in a line 
in the pale moonlight, while the black-masked highwayman, 
leaping from his horse and slipping the bridle reins over his 
arm, rifled their pockets of wallet and purse. Old John the 
driver’s deep receptacles yielded nothing of more value than a 
big-bellied flask, an ancient pipe, and some Virginia tobacco, 
which the robber silently returned. But the wallets of the 
travellers bulged with rich promise. 
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Finally, when he had assured himself that they had not a 
weapon among them, he relaxed his keen glance somewhat, 
and with the warning “ Stir, if ye dare to die!” turned to the 
coach and four. Then there occurred a thing which, going be- 
yond all his experience, shocked old John to the very last ex- 
treme. For the robber, with a rapid hand, unyoked the horses 
from the coach and stripped them of their harness. Then 
turning their heads towards home, he struck them, one by one, 
with his heavy riding stick, so that they plunged out and gal- 
loped down towards the stream again. 

One after the other the frightened beasts swam and 
splashed through the water, and the noise of their rapid hoof- 
beats died slowly into the distance as they stretched away for 
the stable of the inn. Then the highwayman looked up, to 
meet the gaze of three angry pairs of eyes. 

‘‘What means this?” said Franklin, who stood nearest the 
robber; “you are not content with stripping us of our sub- 
stance, you abandon us upon the highway a score of miles 
from our goal.” 

“Silence, sir!” thundered the robber, moving his pistols 
threateningly and glaring at them through the holes in his 
mask, ‘’Tis wholesome enough beneath these summer skies!” 
Then leaping suddenly on his horse, he struck its flanks with 
his spurs and galloped swiftly away over the crest of the 
farther hill. 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Hardscull, tugging from his fob 
a huge silver timepiece which the highwayman had spared, and 
squinting at it by the moonlight. “’Tis four of the clock, 
and at seven they will be wed! -O for a horse—a horse!” 

“As well cry for the four of them!” quoth old John, look- 
ing ruefully toward the spot where they had vanished. “ Nay, 
nay, my masters, yon is the scurviest turn that ever was 
played on the road. You must either bide here, or wade the 
stream yonder, or walk into Baltimore Town!” 

“How far? how far, my good man?” quoth Hardscull 
eagerly. 

“Even as this gentleman hath said,” returned John, “a 
matter of twenty miles or so—and long country miles they be. 
But ye may do it, sir, in five hours, an’ ye be light enow o’ 
foot!” 

Hardscull groaned. ‘‘ Then back for the horses,” said he; 
“and haste! I will wait here. Five pounds to you, goodman, 
an’ you drive us into Baltimore ere seven of the clock!” 
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“Methinks you are now in no case to offer gratuities,” 
said old John drily; “but bide here, and I’ll make such 
speed as mine old enemy, the rheumatics, will allow me. But 
Tom, the hostler, must drive the rest o’ this journey. To go 
along unwarmed after wading a stream o’ night, goes ill wi’ 
my years, sir—ill wi’ my years.’’ So mumbling, the old fellow 
set forth at a stiff-legged trot down the hill-side, while the two 
travellers clambered back into the coach with solemn faces. 

Franklin, like a philosopher, muffled himself in his great- 
coat, and composed himself to sleep away the hours. But 
Hardscull, consumed with impatience, now bemoaned the loss 
of his wallet, now fretted at the insolence of the robber and 
the futility of his journey. 

It was near the hour of five, and the spreading light of 
dawn already wavered in the east, when the noise of the return- 
ing team echoed down the road. A young fellow of twenty- 
five or so, clad in homespun jerkin and leather boots, bounced 
along on the back of one of the leaders, and pulling up by 
the coach, he set himself briskly to work at harnessing his 
horses again. 

“Where's the driver, boy?” -said Hardscull, peering out of 
the window. 

“T’ bed, sir, at the tavern,” answered the boy, grinning 
from ear to ear, “and swears he'll not stir till sundown, come 
what may. He was near borne away, sir, by the current o’ 
Ha-Ha Creek. It took ’im down full fifty yard, sir, an’ wet 
"im dreadful; ’e was as muddy and draggly a sight as you’d 
ever see! And I be Tom, the ’ostler, sir, come to drive ye in- 
to Baltimore Town.” So saying, having fastened the last strap, 
he climbed into John’s broad seat and gathered up the reins. 

“Hark ye!” said Hardscull as the coach lurched forward, 
“‘bring me to the door of the Episcopalian meeting-house ere 
seven of the clock, and you shall have ten pounds for it! Do 
you hear?” 

Never in all its years of service had the old coach so rattled 
and swayed and bounded over the stones as in that mad drive 
through the dawn. Tom the hostler was shaken as in a hopper, 
and the travellers within rattled about like the proverbial peas. 
They said never a word, however, but held each as tightly as 
he might to either window frame, and watched the flying pan- 
orama of countryside unroll: fields and roads and streams; white 
farm-houses and their clustering barns; and broad meadows 
sparkling with dew, all in the soft, misty light of the early morn- 
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ing. They dashed into the town with a clatter of hoofs that 
struck showers of sparks from the cobblestones. 

“To the meeting-house! to the meeting house!” roared 
Hardscull from the window, his voice harsh from excitement. 

They sped around corners at breakneck speed; they scat- 
tered the cackling geese; they frightened the vagrant curs, and 
startled the early citizens. But alas! when they came at last 
in sight of the meeting-house, Hardscull’s watch, which he held 
before him, marked near the hour of eight. A stream of 
worshippers—decently clad citizens, in all their morning fresh- 
ness—were just issuing from the door, and Hardscull groaned 
as he saw them: “ Too late! too late!” 

The sweating horses dug their hoofs into the street, and 
the coach stopped short at the door, when, even as Master 
Hardscull was leaping from the step, there came forth, behind 
a row of blushing youths and maidens, Master William him- 
self, smiling and content, with his rosy bride on his arm. 

His eye fell on his father and he flushed. Then, starting 
forward, “ Father,”’ said he, “‘you are too late! We are already 
wed. Do not carry your anger further! Welcome your new 
daughter, sir: Mistress Mary Hardscull!” 

From the violence of his passion the blood surged to 
Hardscull’s face, and he made a gesture of angry refusal. 
Then his eye glanced from his son to the bride. 

Now, Mistress Mary, the attorney’s daughter, was esteemed 
the fairest maiden in all the province of Maryland. And as 
Hardscull gazed on the beautiful and amiable face, her clear, 
bright color, and soft wide eyes, in which the coming tears 
were glimmering because of 47s hard-heartedness, his rooted 
resolution quite gave way. 

“You dog!” quoth he, bending his brows at William to 
conceal his new emotion, “I see now whence came all your 
cursed stubbornness! But fear not, my dear!’’—this to the 
trembling Mary—‘ your tears have overcome me; wilt kiss thy 
husband’s father?” 

“‘And wilt thou, sir,”” quoth Mary, curtseying prettily and 
beaming into a smile, “since thou'rt too late for our wedding, 
at least, sir, honor us at the feast?” 

“Oh! ay, of course,” said Hardscull very heartily. ‘“ And 
look ye, here’s another guest for ye—good Master Franklin, 
who had near quarrelled with me on the road hither because I 
swore to part ye. 

“But, William, hearken to me awhile, till you hear what a 


. 
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sorry thing—yes, faith, a most outrageous thing—chanced on 
our way. Do you pay the honest driver here a couple of 
pieces for the speed he made to stop your wedding—Ha! ha! 
ha!—and I’ll tell you as we go—nay, do you walk between 
us, pretty daughter—how we were stopped and robbed, sir; 
robbed upon the open highway! Heard you ever the like?” 

William and his bride listened to the graphic tale which 
followed with certain signs of an inclination to laugh at the 
most thrilling portions of it, which, fortunately, his worthy 
father did not perceive, but which were not lost to the ob- 
servant eye of Franklin, who followed behind them with smil- 
ing Master Cole; and by the time that they had reached the 
gate of the attorney’s dwelling Master Hardscull had talked 
and laughed himself into a hearty humor that was a joy to 
see. At the wedding feast the guests all swore in unison that 
there was no pleasanter, jollier man than the groom’s good 
father in all of his Majesty’s colonies. 

Then, when the wine was on, he needs must tell all over 
again the tale of the lonely robber who betrayed them; when, 
with much clinking of glasses and ‘drinking of toasts, they all 
exclaimed what a great pity it was that he had missed the 
wedding, but how very fortunate that he had come, at least, 
in time for the rejoicings! Whereat Franklin grew purple 
with laughter, and winked at William in a manner that had 
been like to cause that gay young man a convulsion. In fact, 
so long and heartily did he roar out that his father rather 
wondered at it, and said within himself, “‘ Faith, I never knew 
before that the lad had so much sense of humor in him.” 

At length, when the company had risen from the table, 
with their hearts warmed and tongues loosened by good cheer, 
and were making the very andirons clatter with noise and 
mirth, William led Franklin aside into a separate chamber. 
“Good sir,” said he, ‘a thousand thanks for your friendship!” 

““Nay, never mention it, lad,” said Franklin. “Only thank 
God, who softened thy father’s heart. And hark ye, do not 
presume too far on his present humor; ’tis a reaction, mind 
you.” 

“Nay, sir,” said William, “but I must presume further on 
your friendship. Would your conscience forbid you, sir, from 
compounding a felony?” 

“Why, lad,” said Franklin, looking at him with a keen and 
humorous eye, “an’ even a highwayman repent and restore, | 
could find it in my heart to forgive him!” 
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“You have guessed it, then!” cried William joyfully, 
fumbling in his pockets. ‘There is your wallet, sir; my father’s 
shall be forwarded to him from Virginia. Master Cole, who is 
learned in the law, knoweth all, and hath absolved me. He 
saith that my deed lacked the animo furandi—whatever that 
may mean—and his Majesty’s mails go not by that coach. So 
that no trouble can arise. Be secret, sir, and I thank you!” 

So, on the morrow, old Master Hardscull, and William and 
Mary, journeyed back, all together, towards Philadelphia, in 
the same old coach, with Tom the hostler as coachman. And 
as they passed a certain dark coppice of pines, near Ha-Ha 
Creek, there was great. descriptive eloquence on the part of 
Master Hardscull, and great appreciation thereof on the part of 
his companions, and great hilarity until the journey’s end. So 
that old John the driver, who took command again at the 
tavern door, could scarce recognize in this gay old fellow his 
crabbed and surly passenger of the former night. And, in fact, 
the Hardscull mansion, on Chestnut Street, had never so echoed 
with laughter and joy in all of its staid existence as after 
bright Mistress Mary came there to rule. 

The clerks in the counting-house stared to see old Jonathan 
Hardscull actually smiling to himself, over his littered desk. 
As for William, who now had a desk there too, he laughed 
the whole day long. 

And when, one morning, there came in with the mail a 
bulky package from Virginia colony, which turned out to be 
nothing else than the wallet which the highwayman had taken, 
with all its contents intact, old Jonathan only looked queerly 
at his son, who happened just then to be writing away with 
wonderful industry, and said never a word. 

Only, at those anniversaries of théir marriage which William 
and Mary never forgot to celebrate, and when good Dr. Frank- 
lin seldom failed to sit by old Jonathan, radiant among his 
grandchildren, it was really wonderful what a roaring merri- 
ment would seize the whole assembled company, and go rippling 
around to the very humblest guest, did any one chance to 
mention, with a quizzical air, even the simple name of “ High- 


wayman!” 








€ SONG OF THE SEA. 


BY JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 


Va No) FOR the roar of the sounding sea 
And its bounding, pounding thunder, 
As it rumbles and rolls, and fills all our 
: souls 
With feelings of awe and of wonder: 
And O for the dash, and the flash, and the crash 
Of its waters awhirl in the bluster, 
When the billows are black in the thunder-storm’s track 
Or are lit with the thunder-light’s lustre! 


For I’m far from the sea, and I long, long. to be 
Once again on the back of the ocean, 

And to feel all its power whev the thunder-clouds lower 
Aud to watch its tumultuous motion: 

To see the light shine on the leaden sea-line, 
And list to the sea’s hollow singing, 

When the waters spit wrath in the thunder’s black path, 
And the winds in the canvas are ringing! 


O better one hour of a life full of power, 
O better an hour on the ocean, 

Than a year in the calm and the shade of the palm 
That the winds scarcely stir into motion, 

For action is best, and this thing they call rest 
O it wearies me, stifles, and kills me: 

Aud I yearn for the sea, and the wild life and free, 
For its music inspirits and thrills me! 











THE CHURCH AS SHE IS, 


THE CHURCH AS SHE IS, AND AS WE PRESENT 
HER. 


BY W. F. P. STOCKLEY, 


SOME articles have lately appeared in the Ave 
Maria, written by a priest who cares not for 
controversy, but who loves 


“To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse, 
By good ensample, this is his bisynesse” ; 


and who utters forth his spirit in sympathy with the church’s 
offices, in her adoration, in her gladness; in her terrors, and 
sorrow, and turning to God in penitence: in her naiveté, so 
to speak, and heartfelt poetry. 

Father O’Kennedy writes as if many of us English-speaking 
Catholics said the Divine Office, and even met to say it in 
common, as Abbot Gasquet says Englishmen of education and 
honorable standing were wont to do with the Little Office in 
the days before Henry the Eighth ran riot in the Garden of 
the Lord. But may it not rather be said of us, that we have 
not so much as heard if there be any Office. For the priest 
indeed, yes, we have heard of the Breviary. But what is it? 
How many of our educated, college-bred Catholics know much 
of its contents? 

And as to the Little Office, which laymen might say in 
part, which would make such an inspired form of morning 
and evening prayers—as the American bishops suggest by giv- 
ing “ Offices” as their first form in their official Manual of 
Prayers for the Laity, that book which surely ought to banish 
unauthorized books with many fancy devotions—what propor- 
tion of our people, in “this most common-schooled, and least 
educated country in the world,” knows or cares anything about 
this utterance, by which the soul can say under God’s own 
guidance, “Seven times a day will I praise Thee, by Thine own 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs: thus will I sing and 
make melody in my heart to the Lord”? 

For, do we think what we mean by the church, and all 
that it implies? Or rather, do we turn to account the faith 
that is really in us? Perhaps some converts value all the more 
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the sense of the absolute, of the ultimate, which their submis. 
sion has given them, in the church—that is, in God with us. 
By no possibility, I think, can any non Catholic, whether be- 
lieving all the Catholic doctrines, or denying them more or 
less, have any idea whatever of what, to a Catholic, is the 
speaking of God to him thus, ic et nunc. There is no greater 
instance of how the same word may hide difference in ideas 
than in the word “church” thus variously used. No wonder, 
I often and often think—no wonder pious Protestants talk of 
putting the church instead of Christ; no wonder philanthropic 
Ritualists storm at “ High-Churchism”’; that is, as they mean, 
at giving shell for substance, stones for bread, historical dis- 
quisitions, antiquarian awe, reverence for mere edifices, theories 
about half understood men of ages past, the cut of our ances- 
tors’ clothes and vestments, discussions on their commentaries 
on Holy Scripture or on creeds, bits of medizvalism, bits of 
primitivism, and all this dreadful weary talk to living or dying 
souls to-day, in need of a present Saviour. 

But if the church zs our Blessed Saviour, so to speak; if we 
go to Mass because he tells us; if we fall at his sacred feet in 
the confessional, and hear his merciful words melting our 
hearts; if we make the holy sign, and use holy ceremonies, 
and accept devotions, not because we like them, not because 
we ourselves fully understand them, or because we want to 
teach others, or bring back a “ church”’—oh, a plague on the 
“church” then, says every natural poor soul: in the name of 
life and death, and of the sanctity of every soul, cannot you 
leave me alone with God? If you are the voice of God; if 
when with you I am in the Everlasting Arms, and if, then, 
/ am, and Time ceases, or I tread beneath me the waves of 
Time, and see into the life of things; if I see things as they 
really are: if the Mass is Calvary, the Cross of Christ the 
measure of the world; if when there I have all things brought 
before me, the unfathomable mystery, the explanation as far 
as God has willed to give it, the limits assigned to our reason, 
the enlightening of reason by faith, the burdensome yet joy- 
ful exercise of underpinning (may one say?) of faith by reason, 
—if the church is this; if when I seek the knowledge of reli- 
gion I meet Almighty God, my Judge yet my Redeemer; if 
I meet him, and not men’s opinions about him, then indeed 
the church is heaven upon earth, and man’s great guide, where 
he studies and learns, where he humbles himself yet grows, if 
he will, in the knowledge of all understood relations, where he 
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can be sure that he knows God’s will, and where conformity 
to her spirit will fit him to try the spirits whether they be of 
God. 

A Catholic, therefore, if he prays according to the mind of 
the church, knows that he is praying in the manner pleasing 
to God. The Holy Mass, the Rosary, the Stations of the 
Cross, the Angelus, the practice of meditation, the daily read- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures, devotion to the Sacred Heart, and 
endless thoughts of Mary, the shield of the Incarnation—in 
these he knows he is walking humbly before his God, and 
fencing himself lest he turn into the easy path of the self- 
deluder, or even of the hypocrite. 

Now, if English-speaking Catholics knew more of the Psalms, 
especially those most often used by the church, and thus recom- 
mended by God; if they early learnt by heart the Te Deum, 
the Benedicite omnia opera, the Benedictus Dominus Deus 
Israel, the Jubilate Deo, the Magnificat, the Nunc Dimittis ; 
not to say the hymns in the office, by which the Everlasting 
has willed his creatures to praise him for so many of our cen- 
turies in his new covenant in time; if many of them were even 
led on further to the longer and more varied Divine Office, to 
follow the heavenly beauties of the church’s feasts and fasts, 
joying with her joys and grieving with her sorrows, would 
they not be taking further steps marked out for them in the 
path the saints have trod? 

There is nothing surprises one of us ordinary Catholics 
more, as he goes on learning, than to find the use the church 
makes of the psalms, and of the like passages of Holy Scrip- 
ture. For indeed we do not follow the church; nor are we 
guided so to do. I speak in general, and not without support. 
As, for instance, in a recent number of Le Propagateur, an ad- 
mirable little ‘Book Notes” published with episcopal approval, 
I think, in the diocese of Montreal, a priest-religious is quoted, 
from his new book on the use of psalms and prayers accord- 
ing to the church; in which book he suggests that seminaries 
and clergy do not sufficiently guide us Catholics in the right 
way. 

But indeed, as was said, what is very astonishing is to read 
Father O’Kennedy writing as if somehow many of us Catholics 
knew what he was writing about. Or to hear your parish 
priest speak in sympathy with the service for the day, and 
frequently to hear the introit alluded to, and the note it 
strikes; to have attention called to repetitions of the tone in 
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gradual and communion; and to listen to quotations from col- 
ject and post communion—as if these were in hand and in 
mind of the hearers—when you know that hardly one in the 
congregation has ever seen a missal in English, or has had the 
means of seeing one; or has ever had explained to him the 
sequence of the church’s services; that is, except as some- 
thing which he has no means of grasping. 

Mayhap he will go on for months without hearing the 
gospel read in English at Mass; he will never hear it, unless 
at the sung Mass; nor will he ever hear the epistles, whether 
hard to be understood or such as he who runs may read. 
That there is an introit, a gradual, or anything else of the 
sort in the service, his choir will never suggest to him; and if 
he is in the choir, his books will too often have no transla. 
tions, and he will sing with the mouth and without the under- 
standing; the psalms for Vespers he will not vary; why 
should he?—though the church directs variation—for priests 
and people about him have resigned themselves to a sense 
that—shall I say ?—the church is mistaken in her manner of 
worship. 

Reverend fathers, and brethren, this was not the spirit that 
formed the church’s chant in barbarous ages; as the means at 
our disposal might not unfairly call the days of St. Ambrose 
or of St. Gregory. It was not this perfunctory manner that 
cared to form the offices of God, or that made the church the 
home of beauty, the consolation of the longing for what is 
perfect, the teacher of noble things by eye and by ear, the 
utilizer of God’s natural good gifts in his supernatural wor- 
ship, and all else that the Catholic Church once was, and of 
what, alas! our English-speaking churches to-day are too often 
but the sad caricature. 

It is not want of means; it is want of will. 


“Give all thou canst, high Heaven rejects the love 
Of nicely calculated less or more.” 


And now one is led to say this—apropos of the movement 
to day towards the church. We are not speaking of the won- 
derful piety which unlettered Catholic people show; if others 
of us equal it ever, we shall do well. We are not speaking of 
the worship round the altar at the end of a week of work and 
trouble; let any exiled Protestant visit the nearest church— 
“after all, the only thing that can be called a church,” as 
Thackeray said, when passing one such home of the Blessed 
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Sacrament—let him rest his soul, as in the dusk of these Sat- 
urday evenings he is one with the other laden souls, by thou- 
sands meekly kneeling, as they are led by the lamp of the 
sanctuary, and prepare to open their souls, as that God of 
love commands, in his confessional. 


“Kind Shepherd, turn his weary steps to Thee.” 


Oh! let him not go, till to him also Thou hast lent Thine ear. 
We are not speaking of those things. 

But we are speaking of all these appeals by means of 
noble words of prayer and praise consecrated by the use of 
ages, and touching us by the historic sense, by the artistic, by 
the poetic; and raising our intelligence as well as our heart; 
strengthening, ennobling: drama it is, not melodrama; rousing 
to acts, not sentiments; nourishing with facts, not fancies,— 
in all this use of the natural in things supernatural the Catho. 
lic Church is a past mistress. 

And in this the children separated from her often know her 
mind better than do her own. That is what one is led to say. 

For the Holy Father is above all men anxious for the re- 
turn of the wanderers, whose fathers robbed them and turned 
them into the desert of men’s vagaries good and bad. And 
he has specially addressed himself to the Anglican Church. 

Now, it is a sadness to many Anglican converts—and it is 
very often a justification, so-called, to many who refuse to be 
converted—that in the eclecticism of the myriad-minded assem- 
blage in which they strayed were heard far more of the songs 
of Sion than they hear in the ordinary life of God’s own 
world to which they have been led out of the confusion. 

The daily offices of the Anglican Prayer book, those débris 
of the offices of the church, contain Te Deum, Benedicite, 
Benedictus, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and the Psalter, and 
the Collects. These, together with the Epistles and Gospels of 
the Missal, are the daily, or at least the weekly, sounds in the 
ears of all who attend what here are called Protestant Epis- 
copal services. 

Add the hymns. Christmas has “ Adeste Fideles ’"—well, 
we all know that; and in Latin; and even as Protestants, 
have not many sung the incomparable sounds of the original? 
But have we “O Filii” at Easter? I mean, do we ordinary 
Catholics associate these words of God with His Resurrection? 
Or had we “ Vexilla Regis” at Passiontide, while our separated 
brethren were singing in heart and in voice, at home and in 
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church, “The Royal Banners forward go”? Have we, in the 
old sense, all “ Pange Lingua,” or “Adoro Te devote”? and 
how many can repeat, with the understanding, 


“ Before the ending of the day, 
Creator of the world, we pray”? 


As a humble-minded Sister of Charity said—who for long was 
in an Anglican sisterhood: “Of course I know the church’s 
hymns ”’ (the hymns of God's own church)“ far better than the 
nuns here.” Except whom? The converts. And why? Be. 
cause it was as Protestants they inherited as Catholics. 

Catholics are disinherited. Do not let us forget it, in as 
far as it is true. 

“T like its intelligible services,” said—concerning Anglicanism 
—one who did not heed God’s invitation to please him rather 
than self. But when we are looking at men as they are, and 
at the religion that uses natural means for reaching their souls 
(and means so noble), the religion whose great priest said he 
made himself all things to all men, is it not to be thought of 
much and long that so little is done to make God’s service in- 
telligible even down to its very smallest details? 

A good priest writes to Catholics of the holy words used for 
the feast of the Most Holy Redeemer. But the people prob- 
ably never heard before of the feast, nor of the words; cer- 
tainly they never heard them; and certainly they have no 
means offered them of seeing them again. The proper of the 
Mass is omitted by our Catholic choirs, so astounding in 
themselves, indeed, but more astounding still in the license 
accorded them, notwithstanding Rome’s binding laws. The 
prayer-books not containing the proper seem to have vogue, 
and to have little check put on their circulation, notwithstand. 
ing episcopal sanction of a liturgical book, and notwithstanding 
the many protests against new inventions in devotions, things 
that “breed like vermin,” as one distinguished and devoted 
author-priest does not hesitate to say. 

To him, and to all like him, we appeal, and we say, name 
the anti-Catholic books, and the anti-Catholic devotions; for 
such in a real sense they are; if they hinder what the church 
wishes, and pander to those who should learn from the church, 
and not teach her. 

It is true the Protestant prayer-book may be patchwork, 
but it is often better to have the good colors in patches than 
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not at all; better a window made up of broken pieces of ex- 
quisite old glass, than a new false-colored daub. The Anglican 
book speaks with the “ stammering lips of ambiguous formularies.” 
True. True it was formed when “ faith splintered into opinions ” 
at that awful catastrophe of the Reformation. Anglicanism in 
its stiffness and other Protestantism in its sentimentality were 
- “the relics respectively of the outer and of the inner life of the 
Catholic Church ’’—all that is true; and much more to the 
same effect. The author of those sayings knew well their 
truth; it was Cardinal Manning. Yet was it not this large- 
hearted and sympathetic minded man of uncompromising Popery 
who urged us never to forget the real conditions of those whom 
the church is now calling home? Think of the services they 
love: they are your own; they are the voices of the saints; 
they are the Gloria of the angels, the Credo of the popes and 
councils, the Pater Noster of Jesus. 

How will they realize that the words are torn from their 
setting, that the offering is all gone from the Mass, that the great 
Sacrifice of the children of the New Law is gone itself: that 
service in which all could join, when young and old bowed with 
their innocence and their penitence, their hopes, their fears; 
the feeble dragged themselves to meet the Lord, the blind 
needed not bodily sight, nor the deaf their hearing; none need 
read; yet those who read have the great words of all the 
ages to guide them: oh! who can exhaust the marvel that ever 
the Mass was formed among men? But It is God, the 
Almighty. 

Yet these things are not known to those who, however, do 
hear His other words, though as it were confusedly, these 
words by which He has willed to add to the riches of His 
mercies in the Catholic Church. 

“Are these words ever used in the Catholic Church?” 
said an excellent English middle-class convert! What words? 
He meant the Te Deum, the Psalms, and the rest. Oh, the 
pity of it! And might he not have been in many an “ English- 
speaking” Catholic church, and never hear the Church’s Ves- 
pers, never hear the Psalms? 

And even in a New York church where are such Catholic, 
and therefore such noble, Vespers as fill the soul with knowl- 
edge of a great adoration, as if we were at Mass—even there 
no one that I saw had a book to follow the Psalms; nor was 
any notice put up, I think, to guide the Catholic worshipper. 
Is it not worth while again to recall what trouble those take 
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who have the shreds of our services in guiding those who take 
part, and in making the services “intelligible ” ? 

I hope this does not excite mere opposition. That is far 
from what would be seemly in this writer. I know that God’s 
poor are with us, and nowhere else; that not all the dreams 
of mortals have united our race as has God Himself in the 
Mass. I know that the less educated care little for the offices 
as used by Protestant Episcopalians, and that those among 
them who seek the poor say, Restore the Mass; that is the 
only means of bringing them in. 

But still, we are Catholics; we are not here to teach the 
church. We find our true account and happiness in obeying 
her; and she has her office, her psalms, and hymns, and spiri- 
tual songs; and let us return to her better way, with rejoicing of 
spirit. 

In England, the Catholics of the days when kings and 
foreign mercenaries beat down God’s House fought and 
died for Matins and Mass. They loved the Divine Office. 
We might love it more. We can now read, all of us; we have 
means of learning through books denied to those heroes. Yet 
in their age it was Saint Teresa that said: “I would die for 
one of the ceremonies of the church.” Think of it, we in our 
paid pews listening to boys gabbling, not the Confiteor—Con- 
fiteor Deo omnipotenti—but a few words thereof, at which we 
might hang our heads in shame, if not die. Then to hear 
words sung—such words!—juggled with, up and down, every 
way, omissions when and where our composers will. No offer- 
tory, but a fancy solo, that terrible forbidden fruit of lax 
Catholicism. As to hymns, cut out verses, for no one knows 
what is being sung. And as to Benediction, let those pray 
who can, and veil their faces, and try to adore; for, as said a 
dispenser of the Holy Mysteries, ‘tis then that, when angels 
adore round the altar, the devils would seem at times to take 
possession of the west gallery to mock at them. 

O that west gallery! and the fans, and the comfits, and the 
salutations and gossip in My Father’s House of Prayer, and 
the expense of spirit in a waste of shame! Is the ignorance 
triumphant over the uncharitableness oftentimes really anything 
more than that? And at Mass; and at Benediction. 

O bishops and priests of the church to whom we humbly 
appeal! we do not know half your difficulties; we are not 
your judge. Yet we sometimes think—ah! if only the 
practice in the church was nearer to her wish; if seminaries 
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fitted all the ministers of the altar to be the despots in the 
choir, so that your people might know what you mean when 
you speak to them of the glory of the Spouse of the Lamb, 
and that those children not of the fold, whose worship was 
forced on their fathers, but to them now has become dear, 
might find in their true home not only all that is needful for 
their salvation, but also all that happiness in religious worship, 
that instruction in times and seasons established for man, that 
knowledge of God’s written word and of the words he placed 
in the mouths of his saints, by which men’s souls and minds 
are so powerfully weaned from resting in time and sense, and 
in the folly of feeling them to be lasting. Thus, with the 
echoes of her services in our hearts, we shall, in God’s own 
ways, interest ourselves in things that are holy, and shall hallow 
this poor world in which we live—so grand, yet so helpless in 
its vanity. Thus shall be said to us, in a sense supernatural, 
to which reverent poetry leads us—and oh! how in our best 
moments we long that to us this may be said truly— 


“Thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
Thy memory be as a dwelling place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies.” 





MARTYRHOOD. 


AST thou wherewith to sound a soundless sea? 
Then come into this human heart with me, 
And we will fathom his deep martyrhood 
Whose fate it is to be misunderstood. 


ARTHUR UPSON. 





MURILLO, 


“THE PAINTER OF HEAVEN.” 


BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


mN the quaint old church of La Magdalena—de- 
» stroyed by Soult’s soldiers in 1810— Murillo 
was baptized, and the old record reads: “ Bar- 
tolomé Estevan Murillo. Born in 1617. Baptized 
in La Magdalena on New Year’s Day, 1618.” 
The family was good but very poor, and his parents, with 
true Spanish piety, wished him to become a priest. They soon 
saw he had no vocation, for the little, dark-haired lad covered 
all his school books with drawings, and made sketches on the 
white-washed walls of his tiny bed-chamber. His father decided 
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that, if he was to follow his natural bent, he must be an artist, 
and accordingly placed him under the tutelage of Juan de Cas- 
tillo, his uncle. This great man had studied art in the fair 
city by the Arno, and brought from the Florentine school chaste 
designing and cold, pure coloring. 

From him Murillo learned purity of conception and dignity 
of arrangement, and his own genius supplied the warmth of 
coloring and glowing imagery which, with his fervid imagina- 
tion and deep religious feeling, made him the greatest painter 
of medizval Spain. 

There were in fair Seville, gleaming upon the Guadal. 
quiver’s banks like a topaz in a silver setting, three schools of 
painting. One was presided over by Castillo, one by Herrera, 
and the third by Pacheco, the art critic of the Inquisition, who 
had been the teacher of Alonzo Cano and Velasquez. The 
pupils were taught grouping, coloring, and exactness by means 
of bodegones, small pictures of game, fruit, and vegetables, which 
were often sold for signs to tavern-keepers in Andalusia; and 
many of these were wrought by Murillo’s brush. 

Students posed for each other—they were too poor to have 
models—and the teachers held their classes in their own 
homes. 

When Castillo moved to Cadiz in 1640, Murillo, left with- 
out master or patron, poor, his parents dead, turned to the 
Feria for his support. 

The Feria was a weekly market, held in the plaza in front 
of the Church of All Saints, and was visited by peasants, gyp- 
sies, monks, and dozens of impecunious artists. These poor 
fellows were forced to earn ‘a few pesetas by any means in 
their power. Often they would paint a picture to order while 
the buyer waited and haggled over the price. These pictures 
“while you wait” were scarcely of the highest order, and in 
after years the sentence “una pintura de Feria,’’ when applied 
to an artist, was used as a term of contempt. 

Should a Feria painter happen to have the wrong saint on 
hand, it was easy enough for the facile brush to turn a St. 
Christopher into St. Isidore, or a St. Anthony into the Holy 
Souls These votive paintings were sent to Mexico or South 
America by merchants, who sold them to the poorer churches 
of the New World, where devotion excelled either the artistic 
taste or the resources of the people. One excellent result of 
the Feria was that the artists learned a bold, off-hand dex- 
terity which, when supplemented by good instructions, later 
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developed into marked facility. Such was the case with the 
young Murillo, and in 1642, when his friend Moya returned 
from Flanders, fired by the accounts and the wonderful stories 
of the painters of the Van Dyke school, the Sevilian deter- 
mined to go abroad to study, and made enough at the Feria 
to pay his expenses as far as Madrid. 

There, befriended by the great Velasquez, Murillo had ac- 








SEVILLE—SHOWING CATHEDRAL AND GOLDEN TOWER. 


cess to the galleries of the Buen Retiro and the Escorial, 
meeting Zurbaran, Perada, Cano, and many other famous 
artists. 

He remained in Madrid until 1645, spending his time in the 
closest study of the old masters, copying their works and draw- 
ing and modelling from life, so that the warmth of coloring 
should be coupled with correctness of design. 

He then returned to his beloved Seville, always a favorite 
place with Murillo, and it is no wonder that so fair a city 
should enthrall the beauty-loving mind of a great artist. Even 
in romantic Spain there was little to compare with Seville: 
city of churches and palaces, of a cathedral unequalled by any 
in the world for Gothic tracery, shadowy arch, and stately 
aisles. Richer than St. Mark’s Campanile or Giotto’s far-famed 
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tower beside the Arno was Seville’s Giralda, the graceful 
Moorish clock tower whose Arabesques and Saracenic traceries 
smote the blue sky like filigrees of frost enchantment. More 
brilliant still gleamed the famous Golden Tower beside the 
rippling Guadalquiver, where the orange-laden gardens of the 
Alcazar breathe fragrance and freshness, and 


“ There is a clue 
Of some strange meaning in the rose-scent rare.” 


“ Quien no ha vista Sevilla 
No ha vista una maravilla,” * 


says the proud Sevilian, ever boastful of his city, and Murillo 
loved every stone in its walls, every nook and corner of “la 
Terra del Santissima.” 

The Maestro’s first great work was upon the noble convent 
of the Franciscans, near the Casa de Ayuntamiento. He spent 
three years upon these pictures, portraying St. Francis, St. Diego 
of Alcala, St. Clara, and many others; and this was the begin. 
ning of his fame. These pictures were painted in his first man. 
ner, the frio, or cold, and it is far from being as beautiful as 
his later or calido (warm) or the vaporoso (misty) style. 

Unlike that of many artists, Murillo’s married life was 
peculiarly happy. His wife was Dona Beatriz de Calvera y 
Sotomayor, a woman of title and wealth, and she presided over 
his home with grace and dignity, bearing him three children— 
Gabriel, Gaspar, and Francesca, who became a nun. Several 
of Murillo’s most beautiful Madonnas are copied from the 
high-bred features of his wife, and his sons often posed for the 
Baby our Lord and little St. John. 

About this time Murillo painted his famous St. Anthony, 
one of the most exquisite pictures ever produced by mortal 
man. The saint is kneeling with the Baby Christ clasped close 
to his breast, the darling fat baby hand patting his cheek, a 
cloud of little cherubs hovering about, one with the lilies, the 
saint’s emblem of purity. The face of St. Anthony is one of 
mingled strength and sweetness, such as one occasionally sces 
now in a Spanish cathedral in fair Andalusia, where piety is 
not yet dead and faith is still a living force. 

The flowers in this picture remind us of one of the stories 
of Murillo’s lilies. They were so naturally painted in one of 


* ‘* Who has not visited Seville 
Has not visited a marvel,” 
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ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA. 


his pictures of St. Anthony that some one said to a French- 
man that the birds flew in at the cathedral windows and 
pecked at them. 

‘“ Vraiment /” said the scoffing Gaul. “Then the priest 
must be very badly painted, or the birds would be afraid.” 

‘Not so, sefior,” said the Spaniard quickly. ‘ How it may 
be in your country in truth I know not, but in Spain the 
birds and the monks get along very well together?” 

One of Murillo’s critics said that his St. Anthony’s flesh- 
tints were so perfect that they seemed to have been painted 
son sangre y leche (with blood and milk). 

The warmth of coloring in this canvas is marvellous, the 
outlines are perfect, the grouping most artistic; but it is the 
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religious spirit of the picture which is most wonderful, and 
this is shown in all of Murillo’s work. He was one who 


“‘Strove, in toil and want and cold neglect, 
To show a heedless world, with brush and pen 
And chisel, fragments of their vision fair, 
And to interpret to their fellow.men 
The deepest passions of the human heart; 
These now are blessed with clearer light, and know 
The full fruition of their earthly dreams, 
And loftier raptures of creative joy.” 


It is not strange that an artist should paint spiritual pic. 
tures who never began a religious picture without fasting, 
prayer, and even scourging himself, lest he portray aught dis. 
pleasing to God or calculated to lower instead of elevate the 
morals, 

Murillo followed the advice of that old archbishop who 
wrote, in quaint black letter: 


“When Bhat on ymage 


moker shatt Kerve, caste in moulds 


or peynte ony Images, he shall go to 


a prieste, and Shryve fim as clene 
as i¢ he sholde than dye, and take 
penaunce, and make Some cerlyn 
Vow of fast yng, or of praiying ser of 
pilgrimage-doinges foraiying the 
Prieste specially to praye for hym ; 


thal he may have grace to make a 
Seyre and devoute ymage. * 
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ST. JOHN OF Gop (MUNICH MUSEUM). 


Very different from his lovely and lovable St. Anthony, 
with its warm, clear colors, its cherubs, its flowers and light, 
is a picture scarcely less celebrated, the San Juan de Dios.* 
The “Father of the Poor,” or, as the Spaniards call him, 
“The Good Samaritan of Granada,” is robed in a dark cowl, 
standing in the pillared portico of a church. At his feet 
crouches a cripple, his pitiful face upraised in beseeching that 
the saint may lay his hands upon him and heal him. In the 
background two novices, with sweet, boyish faces, watch the 
scene, and the distance shows a motley crowd of maimed and 

*St. John of God. 
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halt, gathered around a one-time cripple, who, by means of 
the saint's intercession, is walking without crutches. 

The play of light and shade is marvellous, the contrast 
wonderful, the execution fine, the coloring superb, the acces- 
sories well carried out ; but it is the face of San Juan which 
first catches, then holds the attention. It is so strong, so pure, 
so noble that once seen it is always remembered. The han. 
dling of the painting somewhat recalls the style of Il Spag- 
noletto, but its spirit and essence is Maestro Murillo’s own. 

Similar in expressiveness, yet different in conception, is 
Murillo’'s ““El Tinoso,” removed from Seville by the vandal 
Soult, and now in the Madrid Gallery. 

Queenly St. Elizabeth of Hungary, a white tissue veil upon 
her head, bends to wash the sores of a leper. About her are 
groups of disgustingly diseased beggars, while the court ladies 
hover in the background, one sweetly sympathetic, another half 
wondering, half disgusted. 

This picture illustrated the contrasts of life which the 
Maestro loved to portray: health and sickness, brilliance and 
squalor, and the spirit of penitential charity so dear to the 
Spanish heart. Of this painting Caen Bermudez said that the 
Queen Elizabeth was equal to Van Dyke’s best work, the boy’s 
face was worthy of Paul Veronese, and the old woman recalled 
Velasquez. 

The queenly chastity of St. Elizabeth is little like the 
brilliant and glowing beauty of Murillo’s Magdalen. 

This famous picture, now in the Madrid Gallery, is especial- 
ly wonderful in its warmth of coloring and a certain tragic 
intensity. One very much wonders where Murillo found his 
model for this picture. This Magdalen is not at all of the 
usual type. She is more like the Italian Guido Reni or Titian, 
not Andalusian, scarcely Spanish. She is painted in the 
master’s best manner, in the calido style, and is as marvellous 
in an artistic way, and also in expressing devotion, as any of 
his religious paintings. 

Murillo did not confine himself to the higher classes for his 
types. As a genre painter he was celebrated, and many of his 
best paintings, from a purely artistic point of view, are of low 
life. 

“Art is the child of nature; yes, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother's face, 
Her aspect and her attitude,” 
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St. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY (ACADEMY*OF ST.. FERDINAND, MADRID), 


and Murillo was a child of the great mother. To his truly 
artistic soul all nature was abundantly supplied with beauty, 
and he saw as many possibilities in the /azzaroni upon the 
Guadalquiver’s quays, and the flower girls, ruffians, gypsies, 
and ragamuffins, as in the high-born sef#ora or the gay cadballero. 
His children are among his best efforts, whether he painted 
beggars or cherubs. 

His beggar boys are especially famous, and none of the 
pictures of these is more charming than that of “ Two Beggars.” 
The happy little scoundrels—Spanish beggars are always happy 
—are lolling in the sun, a puppy beside them, a basket of 
oranges their food. One is about to swallow a bit of melon, 
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refuse from some great house, and the dog looks wistful, while 
the other boy smiles tranquilly, sure his turn will come next. 
Both faces wear the gay insouciance of the Andalusian; the 
kind of a lad who thanks you as prettily when you do not give 
him a copper, with “ Perdone, por amor de Dios,” as when 
you give him a peseta. 

The children are typical “amis des peuples”; careless, 
merry, dirty, if you will; but, #'tmport/ they are happy, the 
sun shines, ‘‘God’s in his Heaven, all’s well with the world.”’ 

Very unlike these jocund, earthly little fellows are Murillo’s 
portrayals of St. John the Baptist, one of the Maestro’s favorite 
subjects. 





THE BEGGARS (PINAKOTHEK, MUNICH). 
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St. JOHN BAPTIST (VIENNA MUSEUM). 


In the St. John in the Madrid museum our. Lord has 
dipped up water from the brook in a shell, and gives it to the 
boy saint, a sweet expression of solicitude on his dear little 
face. St. John carries his cross and scroll, with the words 
“Behold the Lamb of God,” and a lamb crouches at his bare 
feet, while sweet baby angels, with hands clasped in prayer, 
hover above the peaceful scene. This picture is one of Murillo’s 
daintiest productions, so tender and so suggestive in its deli- 
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cate religious imagery that one counts it as from one of those 
who 


“ Shine so near to Truth’s great heart, 
The brightest star Truth has in her dome 
Keeps them alive; and will, till time is done, 
Fill them with stronger light than fire or sun.” 


Different, yet altogether touching, is the solitary St. John 
of the Lamb. Alone in the wilderness, the forerunner of the 
Messias stands protecting with his baby arm the Lamb of God, 
carrying his own cross bravely. In his earnest eyes there 
lingers not a trace of self, and he seems to be 


“A soul alight with purest flame of love, 
A heart aglow with sweetest charity, 
A mind all filled—and this is rarity— 
With even balanced thoughts, his eyes above, 
Yet saw the earth in its dread verity.” 


The custom still prevails in Seville for each family to buy 
a lamb for its Easter feast, and in the old market one may 
easily note to-day some such chubby little urchins as Maestro 


Murillo sketched ; the purity of his genius refining them into 
idealized loveliness. 

St. John with the Lamb is one of the most exquisitely 
faultless paintings in the world, but still lovelier are the 
Maestro’s pictures of our Lord as a child. 

Of these one of the most remarkable represents our Lord 
as alone in the rocky wilderness, his little bare feet cut and 
bleeding from the rough paths, his little boyish figure, bathed 
in light, well defined against a dark Spanish background. The 
exquisite boy face, so spiritual and so tender, is raised, the 
eyes gazing heavenward as if seeing things strange to mortal 
ken. The sweet lips are slightly parted, brown curls frame the 


wistful countenance with its wise and rapt expression, and . 


above the Child God the Dove, the Holy Spirit, hovers gently, 
while a nimbus of heavenly light radiates from the form. Of 
all Murillo’s pictures of the Child our Lord this is the most 
replete with that spirituality which was the keynote of the 
painter’s being, for he was one who 


“Reached fame’s goal, 
And left us glory shining from his soul.” 
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His was a wonderfully pure life, and his pictures are but 
the exponent of his rare soul. 

He died in 1682 from an injury received while painting his 
famous “ Marriage of St. Catherine.” 

He was buried in the Church of Santa Cruz, beneath Cam- 
pana’s picture of the “Descent from the Cross,’ the picture be- 
fore which Murillo had been wont to sit for hours, gazing with 
tears in his great brown eyes, until he said to a friend, ‘I am 
waiting till those holy men have taken down our Lord.” 

His will, a quaint old document, showed the real spirit of 
the man. After a deposition as to his sanity, he says: 

“ Firstly, I offer and commit my soul to God our Lord, who 
created it and redeemed it with the infinite price of His blood, 
of whom I humbly supplicate to pardon it and bear it on to 
peace in glory.” And then follow his bequests. 


“VIVE MORITVRVS ” 


they carved upon his tomb, and few men have lived or died 
better than this Spanish painter. Nothing more worthy can 
be said of him than Viardot’s words: “ Murillo comes up in 
every respect to what our imagination could hope or conceive. 
His earthly daylight is perfectly natural and true, his heavenly 
day is full of radiance. If in scenes taken from human life he 
equals the greatest colorists, he is alone in the imaginary scenes 
of eternal life. It might be said of the two great Spanish paint- 
ers that Velasquez is the painter of earth, Murillo of Heaven.” 





PAIN. 


IPS to the shadow stream 
In silence leaning, 
We are too near the dream 
To read its meaning. 


ARTHUR UPSON. 
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FRENCH CANADIAN LIFE AND LITERATURE. 


BY THOMAS O’HAGAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


mw STRANGER visiting the Canadian Province of 
a: Quebec, or, as we shall designate it here, French 
Canada, realizes at once that he is among a 
people differentiated in life, language, institu- 
Saaeny tions, and customs from the inhabitants of On- 
eit, Weve Scotia, and the New England States. He feels 
about him the atmosphere of French life and thought, and 
finds himself face to face with one of the most remarkable 
phenomena of modern times—the phenomenon of a people 
planted upon the banks of the St. Lawrence nearly three cen- 
turies ago maintaining in fullest integrity their homogeneity 
amid the disintegrating influences of altered political institu- 
tions and the resistless sweep of Anglo-Saxon speech and com. 
mercial domination. It is a phenomenon which contradicts the 
very philosophy and teachings of history, for were it to accord 
with the teachings of history then the English conquerors who 
replaced, in 1759, the Bourbon lilies with the ensign of Great 
Britain should have long since absorbed and assimilated the 
conquered race. But the French of Quebec have resisted all 
assimilation. Nay, more. They have not only continued to 
flourish—to increase and multiply within their own original 
borders—but they have spread from east to west, leaving, as a 
writer has recently said, the literal imprint of their footsteps 
on the geographical chart of America from New England to 
the base of the Rocky Mountains, and all over the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Nor has their progress stopped here. Not content with 
physical advancement, they have gone further, and founded a 
literary microcosm of their own—created a literature with a 
color, form, and flavor all its own, which must be considered 
in itself a greater marvel than even their material preserva- 
tion. 

As you move amongst the people of Quebec—come in con- 
tact now with descendants of the old seigneurs, now with de- 
scendants of the coureurs de bois, now with the haditant, you 
naturally ask yourself the question, Whence came these people ? 
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Of course every one knows they came from France, but from 
what part of France did they come and under what influence? 
How did they acquire their present characteristics as well as 
their present form of language, and why are not some of the 
different patois spoken in France heard in Quebec? 

It is interesting to compare the beginnings of the three 
chief groups of French settlement in America: the Louisiani- 
ans, Acadians, and Canadians. The French colony of Louisiana 
was practically founded during the first half of the eighteenth 
century; French Canada during the seventeenth century, and 
Acadia, which originally included Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and the State of Maine, between 1636 and 1670. 

As to the beginnings of French Canada, the first settle- 
ment was. made at Quebec about 1608. Between 1535, the 
date of Jacques Cartier’s arrival in Canada, and 1600 St. Malo 
navigators visited the lower St. Lawrence to barter with the 
Indians, but none of them remained as settlers. The first 
French settlers to remain in Canada hailed from Normandy. 
In fact, the province of Normandy in France contributed 
more to the early settlement of French Canada than any other 
portion of France. After the collapse of the Hundred Part- 
ners, about the year 1662, Paris and Rochelle came in for a 
certain share of interest, as they were creditors of the expir- 
ing company, and soon immigrants were arriving in French 
Canada from the neighboring country places of those two cities. 
The chief provinces in France to contribute to the early set- 
tlements in French Canada were Normandy, Perche, Maine, 
Anjou, Touraine, Poitou, Guienne, and Gascony. This, then, 
is the basis of early settlement in French Canada. 

Now, when we consider the language of the French Cana- 
dians we notice that it has one marked characteristic—uni- 
formity. There is no patois used by the educated French of 
Quebec. Obsolete words are used—words that belong to the 
seventeenth century—but these do not constitute a patois. In 
fact, they add to the picturesque power of the language, du- 
plicating the resources of the tongue, just as a Shaksperean 
or ‘Miltonic word of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
adds to the picturesque power of the English language of to- 
day. 

There are many reasons why patois, or slang, did not en- 
graft itself on the language of French Canada. In the first 
place, nearly all the women who came from France to Canada 
were educated, and furthermore there were schools established 
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in the colony for girls as early as 1639. When you add to 
this the influence of the clergy—an educated body—it can be 
readily understood why the language of the educated French 
Canadian is one of marked purity and grace. 

It is quite amusing to hear people of Ontario who cannot 
frame a sentence in French speak of the French language of 
Quebec as a patois. This is absolutely false. The French 
language spoken by the educated classes in Quebec differs but 
little from that spoken by persons of the same degree of edu- 
cation in France. Cultivated persons use good, and ignorant 
persons use bad French in Quebec as well as in France. Nor 
is it among French people alone that this discrepancy is ob- 
servable. Take, for instance, an educated New-Englander or 
Southerner, and compare his language with that of a Tennes- 
see mountaineer or an Indiana Hoosier, and you will quickly 
realize how many-tongued the American people have become, 
and into what depths of degradation the language which Shak- 
spere and Milton and Emerson and Lowell spoke has sunk 
among uneducated classes in certain quarters of the American 
Republic. In this connection there was probably more than 
humor in the remark of Artemus Ward, that he spoke seven 
different languages: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Delaware. 

A highly educated and very intelligent French Canadian 
lady, after a considerable residence in France, has assured me 
that she found the speech of the common people in Quebec 
better than that of the common people in France, and that of 
the best Canadian speakers equal to that of the best French. 

It should be noted that the language brought to Quebec 
by the higher class in French colonial days was largely that of 
the French court, and that brought by the lower classes largely 
that of Normandy, which was good. Again, the number of 
professional men—officers, priests, lawyers, notaries, and others 
—has always been extremely large in Quebec in proportion to 
the population, and the modes of speech of so many educated 
persons must have had some influence on the language of the 
rest. 

We are told, too, that as early as the seventeenth century 
there had been a good deal of literary culture centring around 
the city of Quebec, the capital and chief city of the new 
colony. Writers of the seventeenth century have expressed 
the opinion that French Canadians could understand and ap- 
preciate a dramatic play as well as the ¢ite of Paris. Nor is 
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this any marvel, since we know that theatricals were common 
occurrences in Canada, and that the “Cid” of Corneille was 
played in Quebec in 1645, and the “ Tartuffe” of Moliére in 
1677. This was many years before the Puritan of New Eng- 
land or the Cavalier of Virginia countenanced or encouraged 
dramatic performances. In this respect French genius and 
French taste on the banks of the St. Lawrence differ little 
from French genius and French taste on the banks of the 
Loire or the Seine. 

Of course it cannot be denied but that provincialisms, 
localisms, and corruptions have become grafted upon the 
French language of Quebec—especially among the uneducated 
classes. Mr. Ernest Gagnon, the author of that interesting 
volume Les Chansons Populaires, cites some strangely incorrect 
expressions which are in vogue among his countrymen. For 
instance, a French Canadian habitant desiring to say “ Wait a 
moment and I will go with you,” says Espérez un instant ma 
y aller quand et vous. 

In some of the parishes, too, of Quebec, where the Aca- 
dians expelled from Nova Scotia settled, there are many ex- 
pressions in vogue not found elsewhere, and the pronunciation 
is somewhat peculiar. The same thing is noticeable among 
the Acadians who have settled in Louisiana, in the Valley of 
the Teche. 

As English trade and commerce have pushed their way 
into Quebec, many English words have become incorporated 
in the French language. Take, for instance, the expression 
used by Americans, to switch a train—the English use the 
expression to shunt. Now, the French Canadians form a verb 
from this which gives the form shunter. Such an expression 
as // est malaisé a beater—He is hard to beat—may be heard 
in Quebec. Nor would our French Canadian habitant recog. 
nize potatoes as pommes de terre; he would call them fatates. 
He would not say J/ fait froid aujourd'hui, but 11 fait frette 
aujourd ‘hut. 

Yet notwithstanding these corruptions and Anglicisms the 
French language, as spoken in Quebec, holds its original purity 
very well. It is far from the truth to say that the language 
spoken by the common people of Quebec is a patois. It may 
be rude and ungrammatical, as. might be expected, but it is 
not by any means a patois. It may be more the French of 
two hundred years ago than that of to-day, but it is still 
French, and not bad French either. 
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Let us now for a moment glance at the literary microcosm 
which the sons of Racine, Corneille, and Moliére, of Chateau- 
briand, Victor Hugo, and Lamartine, have in the splendor of 
their genius created upon the banks of the St. Lawrence. The 
first literary expression of French Canada was that of oratory. 
Though the French Canadians were guaranteed certain rights 
and privileges by the Quebec Act of 1774 and the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791, the English governor and his executive 
frequently attempted to ignore those—to ignore the will of 
the people, and as a consequence the French were for many 
years made to feel that they were a subject class and that the 
yoke of Britain was upon their shoulders. Nay, more. The 
English governor did not even stop here. He attempted to 
make the Catholic Church a creature of the state,-and it was 
only after many years of strife and struggle that the saintly 
and heroic Bishop Plessis won for himself and his successors 
that freedom of action in things spiritual which belongs inher- 
ently to the office of a bishop of the Catholic Church, 

Now, what is the soil of French Canadian literature? It 
blossoms from three centuries of daring deed, bold adventure, 
noble discovery, heroic martyrdom, generous suffering, and 
high emprise. No wonder there is manifest to-day in French 
Canadian literature the lineage of courage; no wonder it is 
full-orbed and rounded in its expression, reflecting the glory 
and splendor of the past, and inlaid with the dreams and hopes 
of the future. 

What a mine of inspiration there is in the history of 
French Canada! Fit theme indeed for poet, novelist, histo- 
rian, and painter! Behold the background of its national his- 
toric canvas! 

“There is the era of discovery and settlement, represented 
by Cartier, Champlain, and Maisonneuve; that of heroic resist- 
ance to the Iroquois through a hundred years of warfare, repre- 
sented by Dollard and Vercheres; of daring adventure in the 
pathless woods, by Joliet and La Salle; that of apostleship 
and martyrdom, by Brébeuf, Lallemant, and Jogues; that of 
diplomacy and administration, by Talon, the great disciple of 
Colbert ; that of military glory, by Tracy and the lion-hearted 
Frontenac; that of debauchery and corruption, by Bigot and 
Penan; that of downfall and doom, by Montcalm and Levis.” 

I think it was Dr. Johnson who laid down the principle that 
however much statesmen and soldiers may achieve for the re- 
nown of their native land, the chief glory of a country lies 
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with its authors. Now, this is especially true of French Can. 
ada. We have already noticed that French Canadian literature 
began with oratory. The intellectual activities of the people 
found scope in debate, in discussion in behalf of the rights of 
the people, in legislative halls and throughout the country. 
Canada from 1791 to 1840, and indeed to 1867, was in a forma- 
tive condition. These many years, big with problems of legis- 
lation, gave birth to a galaxy of French Canadian orators 
whose mantles are being worthily worn by their successors in 
our own day. 

There were the Papineaus, the Taschereaus, the Vigers, who 
in turn were succeeded by the Chaveaus, the Lafontaines, and 
the Dorions, and later by the Chapleaus and the Lauriers. 
The late Hon. Mr. Chapleau was a veritable Mirabeau in ora- 
tory. His fine physique, noble bearing, well poised head, and 
rich, resonant voice made him the Demosthenes of our Cana- 
dian Parliament. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the present prime min- 
ister of Canada, belongs to the academic school of orators—to 
the school of Richard Lalor Sheil and Edward Everett, and 
is not unworthy in the splendor of his oratory of the fine 
spirit and grace of his masters. 

In the pulpit such names as the Colins, the Racines, the 
Paquets, the Bruchesis, and the Lafleches do honor to the very 
best traditions of the pulpit oratory of Old France. 

Perhaps there is no part of literature that presupposes more 
intellectual vigor in a young country than that of history and 
biography. French Canada is rich in both. Quebec may in- 
deed be proud of the work done in this department. Consi- 
dering the circumstances under which it was written and the 
resources at his command, Garneau’s history of Canada is a 
remarkable performance. Then we have Ferland, who followed 
in the wake of Garneau and worked on a different plane. His 
is a work of invaluable importance. Owing to the author’s 
premature death it was, unfortunately, left incomplete. The 
histories by Garneau and Ferland supplement each other very 
nicely, and the details which they have left untold or unde- 
veloped are supplied by the monumental work of Faillon—his 
L’ Histoire de la Colonie Francaise dans la Nouvelle France, and 
the still later admirable volumes of Benjamin Sulte’s L’ Histoire 
de Canadiens Francais. The chief of French Canadian biogra- 
phers is Abbé Casgrain, whose life of the Venerable Mother 
of the Incarnation is one of the finest biographies ever written 
in Canada. Mention should also be made here of this author’s 
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work, Un Pelerinage au Pays d Evangeline, which was crowned 
by the French Academy. 

It is due to the French Canadians to say that they have 
done more to preserve the historical records of Canada than 
all other Canadians together. Something has been done to 
this end in Nova Scotia, but very little in Ontario. Asa re. 
sult of this Ontario has so far furnished but one first-rate 
Canadian historian—William Kingsford—while Quebec has pro. 
duced three historians of acknowledged character and repute. 
The truth is, there is more Canadian patriotism to-day in Que. 
bec than in any other province of the Dominion—if Canadian 
patriotism mean a true appreciation of Canada’s past and pres. 
ent—the preservation of her historical records and monuments 
—not the paltry rhetoric and swaggering idiocy of those who 
drain their throats from morn to eventide with shouts for the 
“Old Flag” and its imperial piracies. It is this true Canadian 
patriotism that has made Quebec the wealthiest literary por. 
tion of the Dominion. 

The doyen of French Canadian literature, indeed of all 
Canadian literature, is unquestionably Sir James Le Moine, of 
Quebec. This venerable author, who for services rendered to 
Canadian letters was knighted by the Queen on the occasion 
of her Diamond Jubilee in 1897, is now in his seventy-fifth 
year, and is of Scotch and French extraction. He began his 
literary career in 1862 with the publication of a volume entitled 
Legendary Lore of the Lower St. Lawrence. Our gifted historian 
and antiquarian has published in all some thirty volumes. His 
beautiful manorial home Spencer Grange, situated at Sillery, 
near Quebec, has been for years a shrine to which literary 
pilgrims from the old and new world have directed their 
footsteps. There have been entertained in past years the 
historian Parkman, Dean Stanley, Charles Kingsley, George 
Augusta Sala, W. D. Howells, Goldwin Smith, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Gilbert Parker, Professor Henry Drummond, and many 
others eminent in letters. Parkman owes much in his brilliant 
series of histories to the data which he found in secure keep- 
ing at Spencer Grange, and acknowledges this in the preface 
of one of his volumes, while the two most distinctly Canadian 
novels, Zhe Golden Dog and The Seats of the Mighty, would 
never have been written had it not been for the facts supplied 
by this gifted, industrious, and painstaking Canadian historian 
and archeologist. 

In the domain of French Canadian fiction the historical 
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romance, as might be expected, predominates. In its literary 
expression French Canada resembles French Louisiana, in that 
it is strongest in the departments of history and poetry. The 
venerable De Gaspé may be said to have led the van in the 
department of fiction with his Les Amnciens Canadiens, which is 
a vivid epitome of life at the seigneuries and among the habi- 
tants in the early days of French Canada. An excellent trans- 
lation of this work has been made by the Canadian poet and 
novelist Charles G. D. Roberts. Then we have Bourassa’s 
Jacques et Marie, a novel dealing with the destruction of Aca- 
dia, ‘‘ Home of the Happy,” and the banishment of its pious 
and faithful inhabitants. 

It is, however, when we enter the garden of French Cans. 
dian poesy that we are beset with an embarrassment of riches. 
Herein it is that French Canadian genius has truly flowered. 
What rich blossoming from Voltaire’s Que/ques arpents de neige ! 
Wolfe snatched the Bourbon lilies from the brow of New France 
when he climbed the heights of Abraham on that memorable 
September morning in 1759, but the genius planted beside the 
St. Lawrence and nurtured by the noble heart of a Champlain, 
a Frontenac, a Laval could not be quenched, neither by eclipse 
of empire nor the chilling sceptre of alien sway. In the 
academic groves of French Canadian song the first strong 
voice to lead the choral service was unquestionably Octave 
Crémazie. His muse is classical. No other Canadian poet has 
written such war songs. Take, for instance, his Le Vieux Sol. 
dat Canadien and Le Drapeau de Carillon. There is a fire and 
spirit in the lines which stir the heart like the blare of a 
trumpet. 

Of the living French Canadian poets of to-day the greatest 
is certainly Dr. Louis Frechette, who enjoys the distinctive 
title of the French Canadian laureate. Indeed, I am not sure 
but Dr. Frechette is the greatest poet Canada has yet pro- 
duced—a poet worthy of rank with Lowell, Whittier, and 
Longfellow in new world literature. Dr. Frechette is a demo- 
crat of the democrats. He is known to his countrymen as 
“Le rossignol de la democratie.” In his young days—he is 
now about sixty—he was both journalist and politician. He 
began in life by studying law and was admitted to the bar in 
1864, but as in the case of Shakspere, Chatterton, Walter 
Scott, Macaulay, Guizot, and Disraeli, what began in a flirta- 
tion with law ended in a marriage with literature. 

Frechette is a truly national poet. The source of his in- 
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spiration, unlike that of Crémazie, is found, not in the Quebec 
of the past but in the Quebec of today. It is of Montreal as 
it now is, and the glories of the Niagara and the St. Law. 
rence, that our poet sings. His greatest work is the tragedy 
of “ Papineau,” which was crowned by the French Academy in 
1881. Another of his poems full of fine lines and lofty senti. 
ment is his “‘ Discovery of the Mississippi.” Dr. Frechette has 
translated into French Howells’ Chance Acquaintance and Cable's 
Old Creole Days. In social life Dr. Frechette is a most charm. 
ing man, his gifts of heart and grace of manner delighting the 
many who come within the radiance of his friendship. 

Pamphile Le May is another of the inspired singers of 
French Canada. He is about the same age as Dr. Frechette, 
and has done literary work of a high order. His poetry 
differs from that of Crémazie and Frechette. It lacks the 
lightsome joyousness found in the work of the latter. There 
is in the poetry of Le May something of the spiritual music 
of Chopin and Liszt. His magnum opus is his translation of 
Longfellow’s “‘ Evangeline.” This is a remarkably clever work. 
It is said that Longfellow himself considered many of Le 
May’s French Alexandrines superior to his own hexameters. Le 
May has also translated into French Kirby’s historical novel 
The Golden Dog. 

Perhaps the most national poet in French Canada is 
Benjamin Sulte. His muse is lyrical and he confines himself 
almost solely to the songs of the people. Sulte is a veritable 
Father Prout in the skill and cleverness with which he trans 
lates English and Scotch songs into French. Crémazie has 
been characterized as the Hugo, Frechette as the Lamartine, 
and Sulte as the Beranger of Canada. 

But what of French Canada of to-day? I have been speak- 
ing of its glorious and romantic past, and of the literature 
which has its root in that past. Is Quebec of to-day in touch 
with modern life and thought and advancement? Assuredly 
it is. The virtues which make a people great and the progress 
which subtracts not from the moral growth of a people— 
these abound in the hearts and homes of the French Canadian 
people of to-day. There is less crime in Quebec—I speak of 
crime which shakes society—in proportion to its inhabitants 
than in any other province of the Dominion. Again, where on 
this continent can you find a more temperate people than in 
the province of Quebec? They indeed have solved the tem- 
perance problem and need no prohibitory law, while the purity 
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of their social life knows not the breath of suspicion. All this 
is the fruit of their fidelity to the Catholic faith and its teach- 
ings. The late venerable Bishop Lafleche, of Three Rivers, 
told me some two years ago that he regarded French Cana- 
dians as better Catholics than their kinsmen in France, and 
Pope Pius IX. once told a French Canadian bishop that he 
considered French Canadian Catholics as his most faithful 
children in the church. 

Those who slander Quebec in the press and on the plat- 
form do not know its prelates, its priests, and its people. If 
they would visit its centres of life, its universities, colleges and 
convents, its sweet and pure country homes, its prayerful 
shrines, its altars of devotion—then would Truth henceforth 
reign where Falsehood has had its throne. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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TIMELINESS OF ST. PAUL’S TEACHING.* 


BY WARD HUNT JOHNSON, C.S.P. 


*T seems almost a truism to say that in order to 
understand any writer thoroughly it is necessary 
to know something of the circumstances under 
which he lived and wrote, and yet this is a mat. 
ter which is constantly forgotten by students 

and critics. In no case is it more often overlooked than in 
studying the Scriptures, and especially St. Paul’s Epistles. So 
entirely are his letters the product of circumstances, so abso- 
lutely is the understanding of their real meaning dependent 
on knowing something of those to whom they are addressed, 
that it is safe to say that, taken from such surroundings, the 
true signification of the epistles is not to be determined. This 
is one reason which makes especially valuable such a book as 
Abbé Fouard’s new volume, The Last Years of St. Paul, With 
great care, with masterly grasp of St. Paul’s life, the author 
gives his readers a series of vivid pictures of the times and 
persons of the epistles, and so enables them to reach a clear 
understanding of these letters. Just because he does set de- 
tails forth so plainly we gain a knowledge of St. Paul’s charac- 
ter, a knowledge of his friends and disciples, and a conse- 
quent light on his teachings which makes them wholly intelli- 
gible. 

But if St. Paul is only to be understood by reference to 
his surroundings, nevertheless his works have a permanent 
value because they deal with problems and questions which 
human philosophy ever asks. His works are fundamentally 
human in that- they meet these problems, and so, even had the 
church not stamped them as inspired, they would still hold 
place among the great contributions of human thought to the 
settlement of human doubt. Thus it is that the epistles are 
modern. The thinking of the world repeats itself; to-day its 
questions are those of yesterday, though in a new phraseology 
and in novel terms. And so it happens that the very errors 
St. Paul met and overcame, the very questions to which he 


* The Last Years of St. Paul, By the Abbé Constant Fouard. Translated by George 
F. X. Griffith. New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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gave an answer, are those which now are as rife in the world 
as then, and which demand response from the modern Chris- 
tian, even as they did from his predecessor of a thousand 
years ago. 

There were two parties—two sets of difficulties, rather— 
which St. Paul had to meet among his converts; and to them 
two groups of his controversial writings are directed. These 
two parties were the Gnestics and the Judaizers—the rational- 
ist, in modern terms, and the ultra-conservative. To the first 
he addresses the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians; to 
the last is written the Epistle to the Hebrews. A short but 
clrar description is given by Abbé Fouard of the Gnostics 
and their allies, the Essenes. The philosophy or religion of 
these men, so far as it had a form, was a curious mixture of 
the savage cults of Phrygia, turning now to a _ barbarous 
asceticism, now to a no less barbarous sensuality, and a de- 
generate following of the Jewish law. In Phrygia, between 
224 B. C. and 187 B.C., Antiochus of Syria had settled two 
thousand Jewish families removed from Babylon, and these 
had engrafted their own conception of Mosaism upon people 
who had produced such an abomination as the worship of 
Cybele. New moons, Sabbaths, circumcision were mingled with 
unnatural lust, castration, religious prostitution, while over both 
was spread an asceticism which refused meat and wine, denied 
the possibility of marriage, and abhorred the sacrifice of blood. 
Then there were added the worship of angels, an excessive 
reverence toward Moses—an adoration of his very name—ter- 
rible initiations and secrets of esoteric wisdom known only to 
the elect. Fouard says (p. 49) very well that the problem of 
the existence of evil, the belief in evil as inherent in matter, 
was the cause of all this mad and fanatic religionism. Of 
course such men, if they accepted Christianity at all, could 
do so only in some perverted form. Since matter was evil, 
obviously a. God of goodness could not have union with it 
through an incarnation directly; the only way such a mani- 
festation could be possible would be through a descending 
series of beings, emanations of the divine nature, each losing 
something of the fulness of deity, until a point was reached 
where a bridge could be made to the evil nature of the creas 
ture. 

These, then, were the problems St. Paul had to answer in 
his epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians; these were the 
difficulties: first, that matter was essentially evil; second, and, 
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in consequence, no immediate union could exist between God 
and man. 

In answering he granted, tacitly, that matter was, as at 
present found, mingled with evil; the whole creation groans 
and travails under it, being beneath a curse. But there is no 
evil in matter itself, for God is Creator; all things were made 
by him and for him—for him, since from all eternity he pre- 
destinated men for himself as his sons, that they might be 
holy and blameless before him. Matter is not evil, nor is 
human nature in itself; but evil comes from the misdirection 
of human will: it is Sin. To do away with sin in man there 
was need of a re-creation, of gathering humanity again under 
a new head, and this new head is the crown and consumma- 
tion of God’s natural creation; it is the blending of the human 
and the divine. He willed to gather together in Christ all 
things, both those which are in heaven and those which are 
on earth—even in him. It is by this union that God makes 
possible the disappearance, the annihilation of evil—z.e¢., of sin. 
“Even when we were dead in sin hath he quickened us.” 

This quickening can be effected only by one who possesses 
a divine life in himself. It is not wrought by some inter- 
mediary, some angel or zon separated by infinite gradations 
from the source of life, but by one in whom dwells the pleni- 
tude, the fulness of divinity—who is none other than God Him- 
self. It pleased the Father that in him should all fulness 
dwell. And yet this fulness must come into contact with the 
creature; so it must dwell in a bodily shape te ii. 9); made 
even of matter as is ours. 

Christ’s divine life is poured into us; we are made com- 
plete (Col. ii. 10) in him, for he is the Head through whom 
comes life. 

This process of assimilation must go on more and more 
until men reach a likeness to divinity; until they attain the 
measure of the perfect man, even to the fulness of Christ, who 
is himself the fulness of God. 

Such we take to be the general teaching of these two 
epistles, and such we take to be Abbé Fouard’s explanation, 
although perhaps in passages it is not quite as lucid as it 
might be. 

I said that St. Paul met and answered modern difficulties 
and doubts. Of course, nowadays there are no sects calling 
themselves Gnostics, there are no Essenes; but there are 
rationalizers, free-thinkers under whatever name they may be— 
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men who believe they have a monopoly of all real knowledge 
and philosophy, and who, in consequence, despise us for our 
ignorance; there exists a misguided asceticism outside the 
church, and there is, generally, among non-Catholics, a disbe- 
lief in the Incarnation which has its roots, ultimately, in a 
kind of dualism. To meet these errors the modern missionary 
can use no better weapons than the Epistles; he must, like 
St. Paul, emphasize the fact that the church possesses a 
gnosis most true and infallible; he must dwell on the Incarna- 
tion as bringing God actually into the race, leavening the 
human with the divine, and so affording a base for, and a pos- 
sibility of a supernatural ethic—infinitely above mere created 
virtue—in comparison with which, as St. Augustine says, the 
loftiest virtues of the philosophers are but as vices. 

If the object of these two epistles was to show that matter 
was not evil, since it was the creation of God, who also by an 
incarnation and by the infusion of his divine life had done 
away with the accidental evil of sin; that it was one God who 
was both creator and redeemer of his creatures, the object of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews is likewise to display the unity of 
God in his moral dealings with man. The God of Sinai and 
of Calvary is the same, and the revelations of himself, conse- 
quently, have a unity, a necessary connection, for Christianity 
and the sacrifice of Christ is the reality and the consummation 
of the Law. 

The Jews, to whom the epistle was written, were amazed 
and confounded at the Gospel. How could it be—this contra- 
diction—the Law laid down for ever now to be set aside; the 
commandments there now to be superseded? And Paul an- 
swers their question, settles their doubts, by showing the Law 
and its ceremonies to be a shadow, a type, which was fulfilled in 
Christ. It is the same God who is the author of both, and 
only in acknowledging that can difficulties be solved. 

Now, the amazement of the Jews at God’s apparent con- 
tradiction is the same amazement which the gentile Gnostics 
felt as they looked upon the world. They beheld evil every- 
where: they saw it in the ferocity of natural law; they saw 
it, even more, in man himself. How was it possible to reconcile 
the contradiction, to believe that the God of nature was the God 
who became man? St. Paul answers them by showing that there is 
no real opposition between God and nature; that the evil of sin 
is not something positive, but a lack of divine force, which is 
done away with when that divine life is infused; and that the 
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key to this difficulty, as to that of the Jews, is the unity of God: 
the Creator and Redeemer are one. That great truth solves all 
problems now. It is the gospel of the twentieth century as 
well as of the first. We, too, behold men amazed with 
doubt because they find an apparent contradiction in God’s 
teaching ; they see a thousand sects, and each claims to have the 
truth. True, God is one and his truth must be one. To that 
one Truth, the Church, all adumbrations of it must be gathered, 
and must, in it, be swallowed up. The various sects of Chris- 
tians possess the parts, of which the whole isin the church. Let 
us recognize their use; let us see them not, of course, as 
sanctioned or established by God, but as used, in his provi- 
dence, to bring men to Christ—the pedagogues carrying the 
books they cannot rightly read and leading souls to the church, 
to that wise mother who can explain the books and teach little 
ones all there is to know. 

Abbé Fouard’s treatment of the questions as to what com. 
munity of people the Epistle to the Hebrews was really written, 
and by whom, is good. His view is the generally conservative 
one. In regard to authorship, he thinks that while the sub- 
ject-matter is St. Paul's, the form is due to Barnabas. That 
Barnabas was the author is the opinion of Tertullian; but there 
is this objection: that Barnabas was from Cyprus and had no 
connection with Jerusalem, while the writer must have known 
well the ceremonial of the Temple and the general feeling of 
the priests of the holy city. Again, the style is quite unlike 
that of the epistle which we know to be of Barnabas. 

That St. Paul did not actually write the epistle is general- 
ly agreed. Here are found words not used in his other writ- 
ings, figures and technical terms; the style is much more 
Greek than in his acknowledged works, and there is an absence 
of the breaks—anacolutha—which so distinguish him else- 
where. Most Catholic commentators, as Abbé Fouard says, 
agree with Estius, that while to St. Paul is due the thoughts, 
the ideas, the composition and “‘ ornaments” are another’s. 

In fact, the opinion of Origen, as given by Eusebius (H7zs¢. Ecci., 
vi. 25), is still good today. ‘ The style,” he says, “is not the 
Apostle’s; for he acknowledges that he writes like a foreigner ; 
but the epistle is really Greek, as any one competent to judge 
would acknowledge. However, the thought is not inferior to 
the Apostle’s, nor are the words—and in this, too, any one 
would agree who should diligently read his letters. I think 
while the thoughts are the Apostle’s, the diction and composi- 
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tion are some one’s else; it is like the work of one who wrote 
from memory the Apostle’s words, or meant to comment on 
his master. Nevertheless, if any church holds it as Paul’s she 
is to be commended, for our ancestors were not reckless in 
attributing it to Paul. But who really wrote it down, God 
only knows. Of the writers whose remains have reached us 
some ascribe it to Clement, others to Luke.” 

St. Jerome says (Ep. ad Dard.) he has received. it as St. 
Paul’s, but that it does not really make any difference who 
wrote it since it has been received by the church. 

Another much debated question is, To whom was the epistle 
sent? The general tradition is that it was written to the Jews 
of Palestine. Such is St. Chrysostom's opinion, and this is 
adopted by the Abbé Fouard. The latter gives no argument, 
but it would seem that a good case could be made out against 
the generality of modern scholars who contend that it was 
written to the Jews of Rome, from internal evidence. Ob- 
viously it was written to persons familiar with the Temple—to 
priests, and Acts vi. 7 speaks of “the great company of 
priests”’ gathered at Jerusalem. Again, of 32 quotations made 
from the Old Testament 16 .are from the psalms, with which 
hymns the temple priests would be better acquainted than with 
any other writings in the world. Deductions from the Scrip- 
tures, in fact, mark this epistle more than any other. Then 
there are constant expressions and phrases current in Alexan- 
drian philosophy used—things which could only appeal to a 
body of scholars. There are many of these expressions paral- 
leled exactly in Philo, and, indeed, so strong is the Alexandrian 
feeling all through that some have seen an indication of Apol- 
los as the author. The great argument on the other side is 
that the Scriptures quoted are not the Hebrew version, but 
that of the Seventy, and the writer of this article confesses 
that to him, personally, this is a weighty reason against Jeru- 
salem as the destination of the epistle. However, these are 
matters which will never be absolutely settled. 

It will be evident from what has been said that all through 
the book Abbé Fouard’s point of view has been frankly tradi- 
tional, and, of course, entirely conservative. For this he has 
been censured in a lately published critique in the New York 
Times, by John White Chadwick, as though the learned French- 
man were ignorant of the positions of modern rationalistic 
critics or indifferent to them. Indeed, the writer accuses “ the 
entire body of the Roman Catholic communion, clerical and 
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lay,” of ‘‘a fine indifference to those opinions.” But we sus- 
pect that the Abbé Fouard was neither ignorant nor indifferent. 
He is writing a popular book—to be read by every one; he is 
not writing a controversial work, and it is only in the last that 
the opinions of the modern school of critics would have weight. 
As these men are entirely divided, as no two of them agree, 
it would be obviously impossible to write a life of St. Paul for 
the general public if attention were to be paid to their various 
and militant opinions. Under such circumstances reference 
must be had to tradition as giving a connected and consistent 
account of St. Paul’s life and work. So far, however, from 
showing “a fine indifference,” the notes to the Abbé Fouard’s 
book evidence a painstaking and careful scholarship, and 2 
judicious appreciation of modern German erudition. 

Finally, to include us all, “the entire body of the Romar 
Catholic communion,” in this sweeping accusation, seems a little 
hard and a trifle unjust. 

Too much praise can scarcely be given to the general make 
up of Abbé Fouard’s book; it is excellent. George Griffith, 
the editor and translator, is admirably fitted by his varied learn- 
ing to bring out such a book in English dress. He has done 
as well with this as with Abbé Fouard's other works, and this 
is saying a good deal. There are, to be sure, certain manner. 
isms of language, certain translations of Scripture not so accu- 
rate as they might be, which one might wish altered, but, on 
the whole, the book, both in writing and translation, is a dis- 
tinct cause for joy to all who wish to see the scholarship of 
the church advance and the laity encouraged in their study of 
Holy Scripture. 
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THE CALM WATERS OF THE AEGEAN SEA, 


FROM A GREEK ISLAND. 


BY CLARE SOREL STRONG. 


iT was just before the New Year—the lucky sea- 
son for bridals—and Vlacheraina was early 
afoot. The preparations for a village wedding 
were going forward. Of course, most of the in- 


habitants were not actively engaged in these 
preparations; but it needs a score or two of peasants to help an- 
other score to do nothing, if they are to do it with real pleasure. 
It is a very busy idleness that precedes a Greek country 
festivity: much running about, much vociferating, much drill. 
ing of poultry, pigs, and children. The youngsters of Vlacher- 
aina, in their excitement, mirth, and intense curiosity about 
the comings and goings of their elders, were feeling as if the 
hours were almost too full of strange and agreeable sensations ; 
yet they were impatient for the time of the open-air ball, the 
climax in the proceedings for most of the boys and girls. The 
matrons were contemplating with pride their good spinning, 
washing, bleaching, and ironing, as displayed on the persons 
of their husbands and families. Photiné, a buxom, smiling 
grandmother of thirty-two winters, sat in the bright sunshine, 
sheltered by her dwelling from the fresh breeze, fingering her 
rings, and her filigree crosses, pendants, and brooches—which, 
with the chains that bound the ornaments about her throat 
and ample shoulders, had cost her bridegroom, seventeen years 
before, two thousand five hundred Greek francs; for she was 
the beauty of the parish, and therefore pretty sure of good 
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wedding gifts. She had married, moreover, in a “good oil 
year”—a fact which made generosity possible. Only once 
since had there been a yield to compare with the olives of 
that season. She still owned all her ornaments; though, to be 
sure, after some bad harvests several of the best rings and 
medallions had had to be pawned that stock might be bought 
for the farm! Well, her pretty things were all safe at home 
with her again, she reflected; and her cousin, Soula, the bride 
of the day, would not have half as many ornaments, because 
Kosta, though rich and very much in love, was a close fisted 
fellow. Indeed, he had pleaded, when discussing the matter 
with Soula’s father, that nearly all his money was lent at high 
interest, and that it would be great waste to call in any more 
of it to tie it up in goldsmith’s work. He said, too, with a 
nervous smile: “‘ The gold could not add to her beauty.” 

The men of the village lounged by a wall, smoking, talking 
politics, and occasionally breaking into those merry-hearted, 
childlike yet sonorous peals nowhere heard from adult throats 
except in the classic land. The names of kings, emperors, 
local deputies, ex-deputies; the dead statesman, Tricoupis; 
and the premier, Delyannis, recurred often in their talk. Some 
threw the arguments about current political questions into true 
Socratic form. Some blundered egregiously as to facts and 
deductions. The sharper wits pricked a fallacy, and it burst 
like a bubble; or they flashed a light upon some foolish state- 
ment, and out rolled the joyous laughter. The duller disputants 
stood abashed; but not for long! 

At last Kosta (short for Constantine) appeared. The vil- 
lage fiddler and drummer preceded the bridegroom; and the 
loungers by the wall scattered to their various doors, to be 
ready to receive Kosta’s invitation—already given and accepted, 
but re delivered on the marriage day as a matter of established 
etiquette. Then by degrees they fell into line, following Kosta 
and the musicians to the church. The procession took on its 
way the homes of nearly all the bride’s and bridegroom’s rela- 
tions; that is to say, it stopped at three-fourths of the doors 
of the village. Only Soula’s third-cousin, Yanni, and his 
family, were left out; and this on account of the very great, 
and easily explicable, coldness between the Yanni faction and 
Kosta, The ill feeling arose out of a loan, and a bit of sharp 
practice of Kosta’s. Yanni pledged his own olive-trees, and 
his half and quarter shares in other olive trees; and when 
Kosta seized the trees for the debt, not only Yanni but also 
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his brother-in-law, sisters, and other part-owners in the good 
gray-green oil givers, were furious, and made things extremely 
unpleasant for the lender—who, indeed, might well have given 
a week’s grace, and might have been content then to get back his 
capital with its 
high interest. 
But- when the 
trees were worth 
more, and when 
the law gave them 
to him, many said 
Kosta was not 
much to blame, 
though he did 
deal Yanni a 
shrewd blow. 
Kosta did not 
cut an imposing 
figure as a bride- 
groom —a_ little 
man, with a sickly, 
sensitive, ungenial 
face, and not in 
first youth. Had 
he worn a ready- 
made suit from a 
clothier’s: shop he 
would have seem- 
ed a_ miserable 
specimen of hu- 
manity; but his 
bright ¢sarouks, 
the national shoes, SoULA, THE BRIDE OF THF Day. 
red to their very 
tall points, and tasselled, like a gondola’s prow; his long, thick, 
knitted stockings; blue zouave trousers ending about the 
knee; braided and silver-buttoned jacket; snowy linen, and 
embroidered vest, gave him a certain picturesqueness; for good 
costume “levels up” in a merciful manner. The fine figures 
look their best in it; and it lends dignity to puny forms. 
There were some young fellows, home for Christmas from 
Patras and Athens—well-set-up and comely youths—but they 
wore shoddy, city habiliments, thereby lacking the “fine 
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feathers” which would have made them “fine birds” in the 
crowd. They made up, however, for sartorial deficiencies by 
their airs of travelled men and dwellers in great towns, ask- 
ing their old companions: ‘‘What of last year’s wine?r”’ 
“Was there much oil to come?” ‘“ How many children have 
you?” and smiling a trifle superciliously as the families were 
told off variously, in the pious village phrase: “Two, from 
God, Dhimitri”; “ Five, from God, Giorgi’; “Three, from 
God,” and so on. 

As the men went along, keeping time to the fiddle and 
drum music, petards were sent off at fairly regular intervals, 
for no village festival would be complete here without its 
quota of exploded gunpowder. The noise evidently greatly 
added to the general joy. Only Kosta, nervous by nature and 
overwrought by the importance of the occasion, winced and 
jerked at the report of each petard. 

Meantime, Soula’s girl-friends carried her effects on their 
heads from her little home to the larger house of Kosta and 
his mother. There were her own spinnings, and her mother's, 
in the white Jdolas (head-cloths, worn on working days as a 
protection from the sun); woven mattresses, sheets; hand loom, 
blue, woollen skirts, too, of a stuff called serza—which means 
serge—and a certain amount of bought wearing apparel, beside 
all her house-plenishing of good home manufacture. Soula 
had refused to be married until a large trousseau was ready; 
indeed, so large a trous- 
seau that she thought it 
would never be finished ; 
and she worked slower 
than Penelope. (But 
care was taken that she 
should undo none of her 
weaving, and none of 
her mother’s. She had, 
at least once, made an 
attempt in that direction. 
But her father was a 
strong partisan of Kosta 
and greatly in favor of 
the match; and he put 
an end to her ingeni- 
ous destructive manceu- 
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THE CITADEL OF CoRFU. 


No music summoned the women to the wedding. The fair 
sex ranks low in Greece. A peasant, speaking to his social 
superior, adds a deprecatory “saving your presence” (Mesym- 
bathio /) after naming three of his belongings: to wit, his don- 
key, his pig, and his wife! Such animals may not, without 
apology, be mentioned “in ears polite.” So the village dames 
and damsels dropped into the church of Vlacheraina unes- 
corted; all save the bride, who was led by a handkerchief 
held by the eldest of her first cousins, and surrounded by a 
bevy of girlfriends and _ relations—prominent among them 
Phrossyné, who was to be the bride’s Koumbara, or sponsor. 
Photiné, Phrossyné’s mother, held the Koumbara’s baby during 
the ceremony, for Koumbara and Koumbaro have an active 
part to play. The sponsors wave a crown of olive-branches 
three times over the head of the bride, and three times over 
the head of the bridegroom. Afterwards, these wreaths, bound 
together, and wrapped in wool and gaily-colored silk ribbons 
—the leaves thickly gilt or silvered—are hung up in the home 
of the newly wedded couple, to be buried with the husband 
when death shall call him away. The wife may die first or 
last, but she does not take the wreaths with her to the grave. 
All this has its mystical significance. There is much ceremony 
connected with Greek nuptials, and that is well. The family 
life of the nation has, for centuries, been worthy of the solemnity 
with which the church has celebrated the formation of family ties. 
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There is, of course, plenty of superstition as well as re. 
ligious observance connected with a Greek wedding. Photiné 
said, partly in pride of her daughter, and partly in a mild con. 
tempt of all the world outside her own family: “No danger 
that the Koumbara of to-day shall touch the bridegroom's 
head with the stephani/ Do you remember how Anastasia 
had to hold up her arm, and dance round on tiptoe, that she 
might not brush the heads of my Phrossyné and her hus. 
band?” For Phrossyné and her lord and master were a fine, 
well-grown young couple. Kosta, being short, was safe enough 
not to be grazed by so much as an olive-leaf. (It is accounted 
“unlucky” if the wreath should touch the head of either of 
the bridal pair.) Phrossyné feared that, just once, she ruffled 
Soula’s frills and flowers, and she grew crimson in shame at 
her awkwardness; but it was the recollection that the accident 
was an evil omen that deepened her blush almost to purple. 

The bride, however, did not feel the contact. Who, indeed, 
could feel anything through the great pile of hair padded with 
wool, and the quilled ribbon, and false flowers, with which 
Lehla, the hairdresser by prescription of all the brides of 
Viacheraina, had adorned Soula’s handsome head? 

There was a picturesque dark woman who stood apart from 
the rest—Euphemia by name, a distant cousin of Kosta’s; 
and she watched the proceedings with a strange intentness. 
Was she saying her prayers and blessing the espousals, or 
muttering spells? It is not often that angry black eyes flash 
over lips moving in benediction! The touch of the olive 
garland on the crisp flowers of the bride was not lost on 
Euphemia. It sent the ghost of a cruel smile flying across her 
face. No one, except Soula, had fought so hard against this 
marriage as Euphemia. She was forty, two years a widow, 
and it had been the wish of her life to marry Kosta. It was 
not love she felt for him now, but unqualified hatred; and 
she had much trouble to conceal her feelings. To Kosta the 
hatred was palpable. But Euphemia exercised a sort of fasci- 
nation over the bride. That was how it often happened with 
Euphemia; she could half-bewitch people if she chose, though 
she had failed to charm Kosta when they were lad and lass 
together, or at any later date. He was, in fact, afraid of her. 

Euphemia was one of the most richly-dressed women in the 
thronged church. The neighbors said that her finery came of 
the gratitude of her patients; for she was something of a 
herbalist. Her jewelry, and the stiff silk petticoat, and the 
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rest of her fine clothes, certainly never grew upon her two 
poor fields! 

The pope delivered no wedding discourse; and, being a 
week day, there was no Mass; so the ceremony was quickly 
over, and the brilliantly attired company wended its way to 
the house of the bride’s parents, there to drink a little coffee 
and eat a kind of sweet biscuit, made especially for consump- 
tion at country weddings. Kosta:had not crossed that thresh- 











SOME OF THE ISLANDERS. 


old since his engagement. Custom enjoins such abstention. 
He had sent his presents to Soula, instead of bringing them. 
That, too, is the local usage. To-day he might enter freely. 

“It is like a strange place to me,’ he said wistfully, in an 
undertone to his bride; and by this he meant to reproach 
her gently, for it was all her fault that the engagement had 
been such a long one. Soula did not answer. She had suc- 
ceeded hitherto in maintaining the demure smile and down- 
cast eyes enjoined upon all good countrywomen on occasions 
of ceremony. 

Kosta went off with his father-in-law at this point in the 
day’s proceedings. Etiquette forbids father or bridegroom to 
take part in the open-air ball. Their absence is a mark of 
their confidence in the bride. She is left to enjoy with her 
young companions, and the neighbors in general, her last day 
of liberty unrestrained by the presence of her law-giver-that- 
has-been, or her law-giver-that-is-to-be. Men in their position 
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go boating, or ride off somewhere on their thin, shaggy ponies, 
or take a drive in the village rattle-trap chaise, while fiddles 
and feet keep time in the dust of the Phoros. Kosta said: 
“Let us walk round our fields together”; and the elder man 
agreeing, so it was done. 

As the women went toward the musicians, Euphemia rustled 
her thick silk against the bride’s skirts, saying, with a nod 
towards the hill above them: “It’s pleasant up there. Do you 
' see where the great flock is picking its way down through the 
stones with its shepherd, the Turk? To-morrow, Soula, I shall be 
away,high up! See, there/”’ The bride forgot etiquette; raised 
her hazel eyes to Euphemia’s, and a smile flashed along her even, 
pearly teeth. A brown trout-stream with the sun’s rays coming 
and going in the water is the nearest thing in inanimate nature 
to Soula’s eyes with the light of laughter playing there. 

What a contrast was the sullen fire that burnt in Euphemia’s 
black orbs! 

“You’re the fairy-godmother, Euphemia; the witch, the 
woman of wonders!” laughed the bride. (This trip for the 
morrow had evidently been talked over already between these 
two.) 

Just at the moment her father was saying to Kosta: “ My 
girl has lost her low spirits. She is in prime heart. You've 
brought her round very nicely lately.” 

‘** Better and better may she be,” sighed Kosta; “ but it is 
more my cousin, the widow, than I, who managed to cheer her, 
this winter. How she did it I do not know.” 

To one other person Euphemia spoke apart. There was a 

wedding-guest who looked fitter for a funeral. Young Spiro, 
the handsomest youth in Vlacheraina, or for miles around, was 
moody and silent. All the gossips knew he had been from his 
school days in love with Soula; and had it not been that she 
cared for him with all her childish heart, she never could have 
fought so long against her parents’ wishes and Kosta’s suit. 
_ Euphemia said rapidly: “I tried your fortune for you, 
Spiro, last night, with ‘the cards; and last week, with a mutton- 
bone. You'll have to give me a good present when it comes 
true. And you'll be well able to afford it, for you’ll wed a 
rich widow, and your wife will be the girl of your heart. Can 
you make out how that will be? Never mind! Soula knows 
all about it. Just do you look for the signs when she's 
dancing!” 

Now, Spiro had no love for the herbalist; and her words, 
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at first hearing, were as bewildering as a blow would have 
been—a heavy blow between the eyes; but, as time went on, 
he became alert and watchful; he, who had played hitherto 
the réle of “the skeleton at the feast.” 

And sure enough, when Soula had thrown her handker- 
chief-corner to 
her “next-of.- 
cousin kin,” her 
“orst German” 
(pyimo germano, as 
the Italian-speak- 
ine islanders 
phrase it), and 
when she had 
knotted Photiné’s, 
Phrossyné’s, and 
Euphemia’s to 
her own, or each 
other’s, apron- 
strings—the danc- 
ing having begun 
—every time she 
passed by the pil- 
lar against which 
Spiro was leaning 
she shot him a 
glance of her smil- 
ing brown eyes. 
Photiné caught 
one such glance, 
and signified ma- 
tronly disappro- 
val. Soula’s mo- 
ther, too, with angry surprise, saw another sparkle, and the 
gleam of fine teeth; and it is to be doubted if Euphemia lost 
one of those silent greetings. Certainly, Spiro missed none; 
but he did not accept them light-heartedly, or without wonder- 
ment; and Euphemia was made positively anxious by them. 

“Don’t be childish! Can’t you keep your own secrets?” 
she whispered in the bride’s ear. 

The measure that they trod at Vlacheraina is the very same 
that you may see sculptured on a frieze two thousand years 
old (and more) on the Greek mainland. The leader goes back- 


PREPARED FOR THE WEDDING. 
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wards, gliding with a chassée. Sometimes. he springs in the 
air and cuts capers. All the time he draws after him the 
greater part of the company. They move in a circle, but slide 
back and forth, right and left of the main line of progression 
—three gliding steps to right, and back; three gliding steps to 
left, and back; chains rattling, silks billowing, veils swaying, 
ribbons fluttering, all going round and round, until the fiddle 
shrieks out of tune, and the dancers are short of breath. One 
could imagine that, like skaters, they were all bent upon cut. 
ting a figure with their feet. The Greek dancers draw a rough 
laurel-wreath in the dust, circling on the roadway, and chassce. 
ing back and forth on first one, then the other side of their 
ring. 

At Soula’s wedding twenty matrons ex ga/a, in rows of four 
abreast, followed the leader, who faced them. Behind the be. 
jewelled, silk-skirted village mothers, in their blue or red velvet, 
gold-embroidered jesse/is, and towering plaits, ribbons, and 
veils, a bevy of girls and children in plain attire, with colored 
handkerchiefs tied down upon their smooth hair, held to each 
other by their apron-strings. Last of all came Soula’s mother, 
in a dark dress and work-a-day do/ia,; for the bride was wear. 
ing her mother's finery. Moreover, sad-colored wear is more 
typical of a mother’s feelings when mourning her daughter's 
departure from the parent nest. 

Before the dancing stopped other young men took their 
places behind the leader, and vied with him in agile leaps and 
varied gestures, while the women—bright as a summer parterre 
—swayed to and fro in each other’s company, in the opposite 
part of the dancing-train. They were all very solemn (except for 
the bride’s occasional glances towards Spiro), and all were gaz- 
ing upon the ground. The merry-making at a Greek country 
wedding, it must be admitted, is of a subdued order; yet the 
dance, so seemingly stately and quiet, is an exertion, even on 
a winter’s afternoon when there is a touch of frost in the air. 
Perhaps the many skirts and bullion-embroidered jackets of the 
women, besides the excitement of the occasion, account for the 
warmth of the wearers. No explanation of the high tempera- 
ture of the men, who behave like “ dancing fauns,” is required ! 
A mouthful of thick, almost black wine is a necessity forthe 
elders in the intervals of rest between the dances. 

When the short evening drew in the wedding guests re- 
paired to dinner at Kosta’s house. Kosta was only part en- 
tertainer, his father-in-law sharing the expense with him. Still, 
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THE POPE OF THE VILLAGE, 


Kosta told his mother, as a guide for her marketing, that he 
“could afford not to spend money in useless display.” As the 
richest man in the village he “was not forced to be extrava- 
gant.” What good would it do people, he asked, “to eat too 
much ” ? 

Thus it came about that his feast was spread rather spar- 
ingly, and there was less indigestion next day in Vlacheraina 
than is usual after wedding fare. 

Next day Euphemia was not of the party assembled again 
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at table at Kosta’s. She spent her time seeking herbs; and, 
the morning after, handed Soula a packet that she had obtained 
from the Turkish shepherd. “You'll put a little into Kosta’s 
food,” said Euphemia, “and not an atom of it into anybody 
else’s. Say nothing at all about it. That’s how the transfor. 
mation will come about. And, child, if you don’t mind what 
I tell you, doing just as I bid you, the charm won’t work at 
all. So you’d better attend to what I say.” 

“Ts it the same flower we put on the door-posts to make 
the butter rise in the churn?” asked Soula, peering into the 
packet. 

“Tt is a powder, not a flower; but it is a charm, as I told 
you, like any other.” 

Soula knotted her parcel into a corner of her handkerchief 
and put it inside her dress; for Euphemia had told her, long 
before, that “it would do no good unless she kept it to her. 
self”; and later, as occasion. served, she administered a portion 
of the powder to Kosta. The villagers said he ‘‘ must have 
eaten too much at his father-in-law’s, for it would not be in 
his own house he ever would have a surfeit’’; and that “he 
looked ill ever since his wedding.” 

To Soula, however, the charm seemed to work very slowly 
indeed. She bent over Euphemia’s pitcher at the well, and 
Phrossyné heard her murmur the word “transformation,” 
with other sounds that were not distinctly audible; Phros- 
syné also saw Euphemia’s answering frown, and the nudge 
that she gave Soula. 

Anything that is said in an undertone becomes at once very 
interesting to neighbors. A whispered communication that calls 
forth frown and nudge is sure to be worth retailing to the 
gossips. But the wiseacres failed to make anything out of 
“transformation.” Besides, every one was afraid of Euphemia ; 
and lucky it was for her that they were in dread of her, at this 
time. Perhaps a few had their suspicions; but if so, they kept 
silent. 

The bride’s too great zeal in overdosing Kosta’s soup was, 
as it happened, the saving of him. He complained of the odd 
taste. His mother took a spoonful of it, and declared that 
there was something very wrong with it. Moreover, she was 
far from well that same evening, and connected her in- 
disposition with her mouthful of soup. She began to watch 
Soula, who was suspiciously anxious to see always to Kostas 
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A HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 


The man was, in a few days, weaker, thinner, more ailing ; 


and he complained of a swimming of the head. 

One day the old dame shrieked: ‘‘ What are you doing, 
hussy?” as she saw her daughter-in-law shake something into 
Kosta’s plate. ‘Well did I know that there was some evil 
thing about! What have you there, in that packet?” As the 
mother seized and kept what remained of the Turk’s powder, 
and tasted it several times: to make sure of its effects, there 
was before long no doubt whatever of the harmful nature of 
the drug. 

Soula had given Euphemia a solemn promise that she would 
never divulge the name of the person from whom she had 
obtained the powder; and she kept her promise faithfully. 
She confided to Phrossyné that she “knew for a fact that 
some folk could effect ‘transformations.’ Was not Ulysses 
bark turned into Pontikonissi? Had not her own great-uncle 
been changed into a goat?” She“ knew that a leaf grew that 
would turn a man into somebody else; it might be Kosta into 
Spiro.” 

Her own mother had not the power to wring a word from 
her—only cries and moans. : 
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Photiné told her, severely, that she had been “ playing with 
poisons.” 

The village pope came and talked of “ murder.” 

Her mother-in-law, after raving and raging for half a day, 
in fear and fury, shut the girl up in the attic and put her 
upon a diet of bread and water. 

Euphemia declared to the water-drawers at the fountain 
that “the chit ought to be made to swallow the rest of her 
poisons herself.” It was odd that even Euphemia’s unusual} 
vehemence did not make people in general think that she had 
had any share in the business. 

Her father and mother stood up for Soula, and ‘said that 
there was never any harm in their girl; she would not even 
hurt a fly; and there must be some explanation of the mat- 
ter. But, after the first day, they could not come near her; 
for was she not in her mother-in-law’s keeping, up in the roof, 
with the attic-ladder drawn away? 

Spiro took a situation offered him by one of the returning 
Viacherainians in Athens. 

Kosta left home to spend a month with a ‘relation who 
dealt in olive oil down in the city, four hours away. 

Soula fretted, pondered, and wept in her prison, having 
speech with no one, the pope excepted; and, in course of 
time, it dawned upon her that “spells” and “charms” and 
‘transformations ” were tricky words. Might they not stand 
for something very wicked? She began to feel a great pity 
for Kosta, a great wonder at her own credulity, and a kind of 
horror of Euphemia. 

In another country the police would have been called in. 
Not so in this island. Outside the city there have been no 
police worth talking of for a length of time. If anything 
goes wrong, the pope on Sunday, from the altar, reads out a 
list—say, all the articles taken off somebody’s hedge, where 
they were laid out of the wash-tub to dry, or any hens stolen 
—and he adds: “If every bit of this washing (or every hen) 
is not returned during the week, I will excommunicate the 
thief next Sunday’; and then, as sure as Sunday comes round, 
the goods have been given back! 

But the parish clergy cannot deal so easily with an attempt 
to kill. Besides, the pope had christened Soula, had seen her 
grow up, had married her only the other day, and could not 
believe her to be an intending murderess. He only “talked 
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big’’ when he said “murder,” in the hope’ of frightening her 
into a better frame of mind. 

At last Kosta returned, and said to his mother: “Soula 
can’t have meant to do me any real harm. Let me see her. 
Where’s the ladder?” And when he found a pale, hollow- 
eyed girl crouching in the dark attic corner, his heart smote 
him. He too felt something of remorse. So the quarrel was 
made up pretty completely between the couple; and elsewhere 
it was allowed to subside with that sort of half-reconciliation 
which takes place among villagers in this island. (Of course 
all the inhabitants had taken sides over the affair, and there 
was plenty of ill-feeling)) Whenever there was a fresh tiff 
about any matter the old feud would break out, and hard 
things would be said—specially by Kosta’s mother. 

Kosta and Soula, however, seem to recollect always that 
each owes the other amends for the ;most terrible experiences 
in their lives. They go along in double harness with as little 
friction as most folk. But Soula has never recovered her high 
spirits. With them she lost half her beauty, too. 

Spiro, who would have connected Euphemia with the poi- 
son, has never come back to Vlacheraina. He tells people in 
Athens that he “never will go home to his island.” Well, 
“never’s a long day,” as they say here. 
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DR. SHIELDS’ DEFENCE OF REVELATION.* 


BY REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


HF NDER the promising title of Zhe Scientific 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, the Rev. Charles 
Woodruff Shields, professor of the Harmony of 
Science and Revealed Religion in Princeton Uni- 
versity, has published his Paddock Lectures for 

1900, slong. with some other papers of a cognate character. 
eploring the attacks made, in the name of modern science, 
upon Revelation, and the feeble defence offered by many Prot- 
estants, he appeals to his co-religionists to take heart of 
grace and unite against the common foe in a determined stand 
for the Word of God. The purpose of his book is to collect 
from the sciences of astronomy, geology, and anthropology 
evidence in support of Revelation. The logical basis of this 
scientific evidence is, he says, these three postulates: the ex- 
istence of God, the existence of a divine revelation in the Scrip- 
tures, and the integrity of the canonical Scriptures as contain- 
ing divine revelation, in distinction from all \other sacred writings. 
With reference to the second postulate he writes: “ The 
evidence of this revelation, as we have said, has been accumu- 
lating for ages, until now it amounts to the highest probability 
in many minds, and in some minds to moral certainty itself. 
It has been tested by the searching criticism of each succes- 
sive generation; and it equals the best reasoned science in the 
kind, if not in the degree, of its certitude” (p. 8). Regarding 
the integrity of the canonical Scriptures he observes: “The 
genuineness of the Sacred Books would seem fairly presumable. 
Waile free discussions of the canonicity of each book may still 
be allowable, and of the highest importance among expert 
scholars and divines who are specially fitted and called to 
purge the Canon from spurious ingredients, yet if we admit 
them rashly and crudely into our popular lectures and treatises, 
we shall only be perpetually tearing up the foundations upon 
which we are trying to build. . . . Asa Christian thinker, 
you may believe that devout genius differs only in degree from 
divine inspiration; but the Jmitation of Christ or Paradise Lost 
has not yet been exalted to the Canon. As a Biblical critic, 
you may doubt the inspiration of some of the Sacred Books, 
but the Song of Solomon or the Epistle of St. James has not 
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been ruled out of the Canon. Whatever may be your private 
opinion on such points, yet as a loyal churchman, to say the 
least, you will accept the,Canon as it stands, and find in it the 
written Word of God” (p. 9). 

In his main purpose of submitting evidence gathered from 
the field of science in proof of revealed truth, Dr. Shields con- 
cerns himself almost exclusively with the Bible account of 
creation and the origin and fall of man, so that the portion of 
Revelation which he undertakes to defend is but a small, 
though important, fraction of the whole. 

The testimony which he adduces is classified under these 
heads: The Evidence of Scientific Authorities; The Evidence 
of Scientific Facts; The Evidence of Scientific Theories; The 
Evidence of Scientific Marvels. Under the first head he cites 
many illustrious authors, who while distinguished in science 
were yet believers in Revelation. Some of these names might 
have been omitted without weakening the force of the argu- 
ment. A sceptical student of modern geology will only smile 
on finding the name of Charles Boyle brought forward as 
testimony to the harmony existing between Geology and Genesis. 
Much of the literary testimony cited can be called scientific 
only by a very violent stretching of the term. Babbage’s 
attempt to offer for the existence of God an arithmetical proof 
derived from the calculating machine, or his theory of a divine 
Book of Remembrance of human‘“action, existing in the waves 
of ether, cannot be taken as a serious contribution of science 
to the cause of Revelation. He cites many who have con- 
structed the teleological argument on the old grounds to which 
all modern sceptics so strongly object, and he makes no effort 
to restate it on the basis upon which the evolutionary theory 
lends its support. If the office of advocatus diaboli in favor of 
agnosticism were not an ungracious and uncongenial rdéle, it 
would be easy to dispose of a great deal of this evidence as 
irrelevant or inconclusive. It is much to be regretted that Dr. 
Shields did not adhere to the old advice of beginning with 
definitions. If he had taken care to define his principal terms, 
science, revelation, inspiration, evidence, certitude, moral certi- 
tude, infallibility, he would have been safeguarded against 
much inconclusive and confused writing. Sometimes, too, we 
find statements which, when compared with others, cannot be 
palliated by ascribing the apparent contradiction to an inac- 
curate or loose vocabulary. For example, he writes (p. 56): 
“Take astronomy without the Bible, and there would remain a 
mere causeless and purposeless mass of worlds, sun, planet and 
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satellites whirling blindly through the ages towards nothingness,” 
Yet two pages further on we are reminded that, among others, 
William Derham demonstrated the being and attributes of God 
from a survey of the heavens. In penning the former state- 
ment Dr. Shields must have forgotten that St. Paul held the 
pagans inexcusable for having failed to rise from a contempla- 
tion of the things of the visible creation to a knowledge of the 
Creator's eternal power and divinity. 

Instead of limiting himself to dealing with the well ascer- 
tained facts of science, and showing that none of these clash 
with the Word of God, Dr. Shields takes up many prevalent 
scientific theories. Now, some of these theories are in direct 
opposition to each other. Yet the doctor tries to show that 
they are all perfectly compatible with, Scripture. This proce- 
dure we consider a profound mistake. A defence of Revelation 
does not demand a proof that it is equally in harmony with 
different theories, some of which, since they are in flat con. 
tradiction with each other, must necessarily be false. The two 
anthropological views—one affirming, the other denying the 
unity of the human race—cannot both be true; necessarily one 
or the other is wrong. Yet Professor Shields undertakes to 
fit revelation indifferently to both. Again, he makes St. Paul 
a Transformist and a Catastrophist in geology. 

When a scientific theory passes, by further discovery, into 
the status of established fact, then, and only then, does it be- 
come incumbent on the apologist to deal with it. It is pre- 
cisely owing chiefly to the ill-advised endeavors of Protestant 
exegetes to adapt their views of Biblical doctrine to whatever 
happens to be the fashionable theory of the day, that Prot- 
estant authors have been driven to lay down the false and 
discreditable principles concerning the fallibility of the Bible, 
against which Dr. Shields himself justly protests. Such adap- 
tations as Professor Shields makes in his exposition of the 
bearing of some anthropological theories upon the Bible narra- 
tive are made only by eviscerating Revelation of all positive, 
dogmatic content. In his attempt to reconcile the Biblical 
account of the origin and fall of man, and the primeval para 
dise, with the evolutionary theory, Revelation is attenuated 
down to the vanishing point. Such treatment reduces the 
Word of God to the level of those ingenious literary puzzles, 
consisting of lines, which may be read at pleasure either back- 
wards or forwards. It turns the Divine doctrine into a Del- 
phic oracle, which has no precise meaning of its own, but is sus- 
ceptible of whatever rendering suits the wishes of the reader. 
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A still greater mistake is made Ly Dr. Shields in his presen- 
tation of what he calls the evidence of scientific marvels. 
Under this heading he would make a plea for the credibility 
of Biblical miracles, on the grounds that science has produced 
prodigies and discovered wonders of a similar nature. Why 
should we have any difficulty in believing that the axe of 
Elisha floated, when we see iron ships ploughing the seas. 
The miracle of the dial of Ahaz is surpassed by the revela- 
tions of the solar spectrum. The narrative of the star of the 
Nativity is credible, since modern astronomy has discovered 
not one but countless new stars. “If Balaam’s ass spoke, 
other animals are now known to speak, and some linguists 
would agree that all speech is a developed animal function,” 
“The miracles of healing in the New and the Old Testaments 
are matched by the wonders of surgery, vaccination, and chloro- 
form.” “If Jonas lived three days in the whale’s belly, yet. it 
would not be more incredible @ priori than the life of the 
unborn infant,” etc., etc. 

If the loyalty of Dr. Shields were not above suspicion, it 
would hardly be possible to read such arguments as these 
without concluding that the author’s aim was, under the cover 
of thinly veiled satire, to deprive Christianity of its miraculous 
evidence altogether. The grand proof of the Divinity of Chris- 
tianity is its miracles. The value of a miracle as a testimony 
to the veracity of a doctrine consists in the fact that such an 
event, lying outside and above the operation of natural forces, 
becomes the sign manual of Divine Omnipotence and Truth, 
accrediting the person or doctrine in whose favor it is pro- 
duced. If, on the other hand, a miracle be made a merely 
natural event, then it offers us no assurance whatever of God’s 
approbation. And to the complexion of merely natural events 
Dr. Shields would reduce the Bible miracles. 

As the author remarks, the fallibility of the Bible is largely 
‘(he might have said entirely) a notion of Protestant growth, 
and has become one of the extreme issues of the Reformation. 
He might with equal truth have asserted furthermore that it is 
a logical outgrowth from Protestant principles. His own hesi- 
tating, suicidal views on the certitude of Revelation and on 
the canonicity of the Scriptures are an eloquent confession of 
the powerlessness of these same Protestant principles to defend 
the Bible from the attacks of modern unbelief. If the existence 
of revelation may be esteemed as only highly probable, why, 
since that probability falls short of certainty, may not the other 
alternative turn out to be true? If the canonicity of books is 
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to be determined by expert criticism, then we hold our Canon 
only provisionally Further historical and philological investi- 
gations may any day cause experts to reject some of those 
books now held to be canonical. Nor have we any .assurance 
that every one in its turn may not be branded as spurious, till 
not one is left. Whether we are to believe or disbelieve that 
the Bible is the Word of God is to depend upon what is our 
estimate of the learning and critical acumen of such men as 
Strauss and Renan, on the one side, and of the Lightfoots and 
Butlers of the orthodox camp. We are asked to believe that 
though God has, in his goodness and mercy towards our race, 
vouchsafed, by the means of supernatural revelation, to come 
to the aid of our erring reason, and to tell us of the myste- 
ries which eye hath not seen nor ear heard, he has left the: 
existence and the whereabouts of that all-important knowledge 
a puzzle to be fought over and determined by a handful of 
linguists and archeologists. If, after all, inspiration may be but 
a higher kind of human genius, then the Bible may be no more 
the Word of God than is “‘ Hamlet” or “‘ Paradise Lost”; and 
we are but giving a pitiable exhibition of blind credulity in 
our endeavors to prove its infallibility. If it be my private 
opinion that the Song of Solomon or the Epistle of St. James 
is not of Divine authorship, why should I be called upon, in the 
name of loyalty to a church, to commit an act of base disloyalty 
to conscience, duplicity towards my neighbor, and disrespc ct 
towards the Supreme Truth by pretending to accept as Its infal- 
lible word what I hold to be but the product of a human mind? . 

One truth that Dr. Shields’ book is well calculated to impress 
upon the logical and impartial reader is, that if God has spoken 
in a supernatural manner to man, His Wisdom must have in- 
stituted an accredited living voice to tell us in what books that 
revelation is contained, and what is the import of the doctrine 
which he calls us to accept with docile mind in steadfast faith. 

While Catholic readers will close the doctor’s pages with 
the reflection 

“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget,” 

they must admire his earnest devotion to the cause of Divine 
Revelation, and his faith which stands as the shadow of a giant 
rock in a desert land. They will hope that his scholarly labors 
may help to open the eyes of many among his co-religionists 
to the disastrous consequences of needlessly abandoning the cita- 
del of the Supernatural before the blatant hosts of modern scep- 
ticism falsely professing to speak with the authority of Science. 
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THE UNIFICATION OF THE URSULINES. 


se GREAT and long desired work was brought to a 
a «happy conclusion when on November 28, 1900, 
the Holy Father gave his formal approbation to 
the work of unifying the Ursuline communities 
of the entire world. The new organization will 
be known as the “ Canonically United Ursulines.” 

The Ursulines as a religious foundation are three hundred 
and sixty-five years old. St. Angela Merici is their founder. 
They date from that period of religious activity immediately 
before the Council of Trent, when Italy particularly was stir- 
ring with evidences of awakened life. The peculiarities of 
their organization placed them largely under the authority of 
the bishops, and made the various houses self-governing. They 
assumed as their special vocation the education of young girls, 
and many of the communities added a fourth vow to that 
effect. They were the first to cross the Atlantic, and in the 
very year (1639) that John Harvard started the small school 
which ultimately became the great Harvard University, Mother 
Mary of the Incarnation was gathering about her at Quebec 
the daughters of the French settlers as well as the maidens of 
the Indian tribes Later on the Ursulines came to Massachu- 
setts, but the spoliation and burning of their convent at 
Charlestown is not the proudest chapter in the history of New 
England. There are now in this country twenty-four com. 
munities with 998 nuns, teaching over 10,000 pupils. In the 
entire world there are over 11,000 Ursulines. Two thousand 
nuns wearing the Ursuline habit and following the rule were 
represented in the first chapter held in Rome last November, 
but since the formal approbation of the Holy See many more 
communities have identified themselves with the newly consoli- 
dated order. 

This great work of unification has not been brought about 
without meeting with many difficulties, but the whole matter 
has been handled with such tact, as well as consideration for 
the immemorial customs of venerable institutes, that the most 
harmonious relations have resulted.. When the Holy Father 
blessed the work he reserved to himself the privilege of rati- 
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fying the choice of officers by the general chapter. The dele- 
gates chosen by the various houses met in Rome on November 
15. There were nine nuns there from America. The chapter 
was opened by a discourse from Cardinal Satolli, who was 
selected for this honor by the Holy Father on account of his 
ecclesiastical relations with the Ursuline Community in Rome. 
He said to the assembled mothers that it is the desire of the 
Holy Father to unify, as far as opportunity offers, the various 
separated branches of the different religious orders. After 
passing some compliments to the Ursulines on account of the 
many illustrious members who have left a name for learning 
and sanctity, he said: “It is with full knowledge that I speak 
of your order, having closely observed it in America during 
my apostolic mission to that country. I wish to salute here, 
in the person of their representatives, the houses I know so 
well there, one of which (Galveston) has recently experienced 
a most unforeseen and most terrible disaster. It is in America 
I first learned to know, to appreciate, and to love the Ursu- 
lines, as it is there also that I understood from daily example 
the immense strength for good even the least things acquire 
when vivified by the. all-powerful principle of unity. 

“‘ By such study and experience I was prepared to enter in- 
to the relations with your order which have been assigned me 
by the Holy Father. Named protector of the group of Rome, 
Blois, and Calvi, I penetrated into the interior of your spirit, 
and, to the glory of these three houses, I wish to say here 
that in the living mirror they afforded me of your abnegation, 
your devotedness to the church and to souls—in a word, of all 
virtues, the esteem which I had already conceived for your 
holy order has grown beyond all power of expression, and 
with this esteem has grown likewise my affection. 

“ But while I contemplated in spirit, on account of the ex- 
amples I had constantly before me, the marvellous strength of 
supernatural life hidden away in your cloisters, I deplored that 
this power for good was scattered, without cohesion and with- 
out mutual understanding or agreement. Remembering what 
I had seen in America in the order of secular affairs, I said 
to myself: ‘What could not religious souls of this calibre 
effect if, thanks to unity of direction, they knew how to con- 
centrate their powers and harmonize their efforts!’ 

“At this point the Pope spoke. With what joy did I make 
myself the interpreter of his wishes! I said, if you remember, 
that I hoped and almost felt certain the century would not 
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die ere it had witnessed the unification of your glorious order. 
At the very moment it is approaching its decline you are 
here assembled to lay the foundation of this much desired 
union. It is a difficult undertaking, but in nowise above your 
intelligence, your good will, and your spirit of abnegation ; 
especially is it not above divine grace. 

“Tt is God who wishes this work, and everywhere his finger 
is seen amid the many trials it has had to undergo; these 
trials have only imprinted thereon the divine seal of the cross. 
It will be thus until the end; that is to say, until the entire 
order has joined you in a perfect unity. It may be that neither 
you nor I shall witness this happy event, but you, Reverend 
Mothers, will have had the glory of giving this first impulse 
to God’s work. Your names will be engraved in golden letters 
in the annals of your order; and what is infinitely better, they 
will be inscribed in that Book wherein is written for all eternity 
the things done here below for the love of God and for his 
greater glory. 

“ To the work then, Reverend Mothers, under the direction 
of two men of science and of tested prudence, viz., Monseigneur 
Albert Battandier, protonotary apostolic—one of the most 
eminent consultors of the Sacred Congregation of Bishops and 
of Regulars—and of Rev. Father Joseph Lemius, general 
treasurer of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate as vice-president. 
Monseigneur Battandier, as president of the assembly, is fully 
and canonically empowered to direct the order and method of 
the sessions, and while from afar I watch over the progress of 
your labors I will beg our Lord, Reverend Mothers, through the 
intercession of his holy Mother and your patron saints, espe- 
cially Sts. Ursula and Angela Merici, to bless you and shower 
upon you the light of his Holy Spirit.” 

The chapter proceeded under the presidency of Monseigneur 
Albert Battandier. The largest liberty of thought and freedom 
‘of expression were permitted under the rules laid down for the 
guidance of the chapter, and when it came to the election the 
triply sealed envelopes containing the choice of each delegate 
were sent to Cardinal Gotti, to be laid before the Holy Father 
for papal sanction. The result of the election was read aloud: 
Rev. Mother St. Julien, of Blois, was elected Mother-General ; 
Mother Ignatius, of Frankfort-on-the-Main, First Assistant ; 
Mother Angela, of the United States of America, Second 
Assistant; Mother Stanislaus, of Aix-en-Provence, Secretary 
and Third Assistant; Mother Maria Pia, of Saluzzo in Italy, 
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Fourth Assistant; Mother St. Sacramento, of Bazas, General 
Treasurer. ; 

By the election the new generalate is fully established. 
Still, the details of creating provinces, erecting houses of study 
and novitiates, have been left to the future. The chapter, 
however, took care to fix the scheme of organization in the 
nineteen articles which have now the force of law. Many of 
the communities which were not represented at the chapter 
have since accepted the Constitution as. approved in this first 
chapter. The Holy Father was so solicitous that all should 
be amalgamated that he himself designated the manner in 
which aggregations may be made. 

Previous to the unification there were eleven congregations 
in the order, differing more or less in the details of their man- 
ner of carrying out their vocation as a teaching order. Four 
of these congregations, viz.: Paris, Bordeaux, Toulouse, and 
Lyons, were very numerous, and the two first were particularly 
illustrious by the importance of their houses, the number of 
their subjects, among whom were to be found women of the 
noblest rank and even of blood royal, and by their history 
and vicissitudes. Paris antedates Bordeaux in papal approba- 
tion by six years. 

When it became evident that the old Monastery of Via 
Vittoria in Rome was doomed, and when the work of spolia- 
tion had begun, a very eminent French house, that of Cler- 
mont-Ferrand, generously offered to go to their assistance, 
with money and subjects; but as the Roman sisters were of 
the congregation of Bordeaux, they appealed to those of Blois, 
who generously responded. Again the Paris branch, in the 
person of Clermont.Ferrand, asked for co-operation in the good 
work; but their generous offers were declined and Blois took 
the house under its protection. 

About two years ago Mother St. Julien, of Blois, congre- 
gation of Bordeaux, finding that her position with regard to 
the Italian houses was uncanonical, applied to the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars for necessary enlightenment 
and legislation. His Eminence Cardinal Satolli was appointed 
Cardinal Protector, and in an interview he had with the Pope 
His Holiness expressed a strong desire for the unification of 
the whole order. The cardinal designated Mother St. Julien 
to make known this wish of the Holy Father to all the Ursu- 
lines of the world. This she did without delay, by means of a 
circular setting forth the great advantages to arise therefrom, 
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and the rectifying of many uncanonical things that during 
the lapse of three centuries had crept into the very best and 
most conservative houses of the order; a state of things not 
even suspected to exist in many cases. 

The response to this circular was of such a nature that eight 
months later an official letter was transmitted by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars to all bishops having Ursulines 
in their respective dioceses, directing them to ascertain by secret 
ballot the desires of the Ursulines on the subject. In many houses 
there was complete unanimity of opinion; in others, a large 
preponderance of those favoring it, and in all, practically, a 
desire for some kind of modification of existing things. The 
response to this appeal was of such a nature that the Holy 
Father commissioned his Eminence Cardinal Satolli to make 
known to all houses that had unanimously adhered, with appro 
bation of their bishops, that he would be much gratified by 
their sending their superiors or delegates to a general assem- 
bly to be held in Rome during the holy year. 

Again Mother St. Julien, who had spoken on the subject 
with the Holy Father several times, in private audiences, was 
commissioned by the cardinal to send out the invitations to 
the above-designated communities. As she could not transcend 
her instructions, many who would willingly have gone to 
Rome received no invitation, although they would have been 
welcomed as spectators, but not as partakers in the capitular 
assemblies. This was clearly shown by a cablegram sent by 
Cardinal Satolli, in the Pope’s name, to the Ursuline convent 
of Springfield, Ill., in which he stated that while other com- 
munities which had not adhered would be welcome, ¢hey, the 
Springfield nuns, were obliged to be represented as coming 
under the head of those indicated by the Pope’s words. The 
Holy Father was greatly pleased with the result of the general 
chapter, and spoke in heartfelt praise of their obedience to his 
wish to the Ursulines who were honored with a private audi- 
ence in the hall of Clement VIII. in the Vatican, December 
7, at 12:30 P. M. 

Several modifications were made in the schema at the sug- 
gestion of the American nuns. While perhaps the conditions 
of this country were less understood than those of Europe, 
there was evident a strong desire for enlightenment and full 
understanding of its needs on the part of the presiding and 
directing ecclesiastics, and a great readiness to concede any 
point that would render the order more efficient in its work. 
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The work of parochial schools will not be: interfered with. 
The cloister will not be enforced wherever it does not already 
exist or where it would hamper the higher duty of a teaching 
order. Practically it is done away with in the United States; 
and while the spirit of cloister is encouraged, its exterior sym- 
bolism of grates, etc., is no longer desired in our country. 
The church does not wish the Ursulines to lose the vast moral 
support their dependence on bishops gave them, and therefore, 
while Rome takes to itself several privileges which formerly 
belonged to the bishops, it legislates that many things must 
still be done “intelligentia episcopi.”” Subjects cannot be 
transferred at the will of superiors alone; houses remain inde- 
pendent in money matters, only a small tax on net profits 
being asked to support general and provincial officers. The 
lay-sister question under American conditions was satisfactorily 
arranged; in a word, a great order, consisting of totally inde- 
pendent houses, of eleven different congregations, has been 
merged into one great homogeneous whole, as a generalate, 
while retaining many of their former customs and privileges, 
and this has been done with a unanimity, sweetness, and 
celerity which appear simply marvellous. 

The harmonious outcome of this great work is due largely 
to the tactful way in which the assembly was presided over. 
Equal to the sagacity of Monseigneur Battandier was the broad, 
sweet, and conciliating spirit of Father Lemius, the treasurer 
general of the Oblates. The sermon that he preached at the 
outset produced such a profound impression on all present that 
its spirit seemed to pervade every gathering, and to animate 
the discussion of every question. It is to this sermon as much 
as to any other one thing that is due the happy result. We 
print the sermon in its entirety in the appendix of this issue 
of the magazine. 
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1—Rostand’s popularity is in no danger of being dimin- 
ished by his latest production, L’Azg/on.* The author fully 
sustains the reputation which he had previously won among 
_ American readers by his sympathetic account of the fortunes 
of Cyrano, and is not slightly helped to a new claim on the 


favor of his readers by the character of the subject which he 
here portrays so successfully. Many will find that the work 
combines the useful with the agreeable, opening as it does a 
page of history with which not a few are unacquainted. The 
Eaglet, the hero of the play, is the King of Rome, the son of 
Napoleon I. His life, on account of its associations, is an in- 
spiring theme for a Frenchman to treat. The inheritor of the 
name and memory and ambition of a great parent is brought 
out from the seclusion in which Metternich had imprisoned 
him, and made to share his lofty dreams, his petty intrigues, 
his ruinous indecision with an age which can view everything 
relating to Napoleon and his family in the just perspective of 
history. 
The story is provocative, above all, of sympathy. 
“Ceci n’est pas autre chose 
Que lhistoire d’un pauvre enfant.” 


The father had ruled the destiny of Europe, his garden had 


* I’ Aiglon. Drame en six actes, en vers. Par Edmond Rostand. New York: Bren- 
tanos.— Z’Aiglon. By Edmond Rostand. Translated by Louis N. Parker New York: 
R. H. Russell.— Zhe Romance of L’Aiglon. Authorized translation from the French of 
Carolus by J. Paul Wilson. New York: Brentanos. 
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been the Continent, his word had made and unmade kings; 
and we see the son whom he had hoped to make the heir of 
equal power and fame reduced to the level of an Austrian 
dukedom, wasting his life away in a racking cough, a prisoner 
who knows no world beyond the park of Schoenbrunn, a bird 
in a gilded cage which the Austrian diplomat swings before 
the eyes of his European rivals as a menace to the peace of 
the world. He who should have been King of Rome and 
Emperor of the French is only the Duke of Reichstadt. All 
knowledge of the great events in which his father had played 
a part is jealously kept from him. Even the very mention of 
the name of Napoleon is forbidden within the duke’s hearing. 
And yet, despite the vigilance of his guardians, the young 
man finds means to learn history truly, and nothing can be 
more interesting than the scene in which he confounds his 
preceptors by a graphic account of the campaign of 1806, and 
convinces them that there is an end to their lectures “ad usum 
Delphini.” 

In his dreams Marengo, Wagram, Austerlitz are refought. 
He can picture every movement of the troops of the Empire, 
and even describe in detail the uniforms of every corps of the 
Grande Armée. Conspirators from France are put in com- 
munication with him. An old sergeant of the Guard is at- 
tached to him as body-servant; flight is planned; and all that 
remains is for the young emperor to appear on the Pont Neuf 
and receive the acclamations of a longing people. 

But the tragedy truly deals with the “history of a poor 
child.” The duke, at a crucial moment, betrays his lack of 
that iron will which had brought success to the Corsican lieu- 
tenant, and defeats the endeavors of his partisans by lingering 
to secure the safety of his cousin, who had remained to im- 
personate him and delay pursuit. The wings of the Eaglet 
are folded and he returns to Schoenbrunn to die. 

Rostand has been taken very severely to task for what is 
claimed to be a serious infraction of Catholic discipline in the 
last act of the play as staged. There the duke is given a 
glass of milk, and immediately afterwards is allowed to ap- 
proach the altar and receive the Blessed Sacrament, although 
his condition is such as to exclude the supposition that it is 
question of the Viaticum. This stricture applies to the play 
as produced by the French company, and also to the English 
translation, but is not justified by the original French text. 
This last speaks, it is true, of the drinking of milk, but not in 
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such a way as to necessitate its being taken so as to break 
the fast. We do, however, find fault in the original with the 
appearance of the prelate, “the Host trembling in his fingers,” 
as he approaches to communicate the duke. Some things are 
too sacred to be made to cater to stage effect. 

L’Aiglon is a magnificent piece of work, easily, to our 
mind, outranking Cyrano de Bergerac. The English translation 
is exceptionally well done, and its superior.character has con- 
tributed not a little to the success of the American company 
now presenting the play. But, as in all translations, an ele- 
gant rendering has been secured only at a sacrifice of some of 
the beauty and vigor of the original. In more than one place 
a striking expression fails of reproduction in English, and we 
regret the absence of those numerous stage directions which 
Rostand brings in as so many side-lights, and which increase 
wonderfully the pleasure of a reading of the work. That the 
translation does not pretend to be strictly literal may be 
gathered from the fact that in the last act the breaking of the 
fast is made essential, entering into the dialogue. 


2,—In the unprecedented deluge of books which has come 


forth from the press since the beginning of last autumn popu- 
lar opinion would seem to designate the biography* of the 
late Professor Huxley, by his son, as the one commanding the 
widest and most enduring interest. As a more lengthy notice 
of this work will be given in the next issue of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, it will suffice here to state that the author has suc- 
ceeded in producing what, in many respects, may be considered 
a model biography. And if we recall the character of many 
biographies that have been inflicted on the public, this is an 
achievement of no small difficulty, especially for a near relative 
of the subject. Contenting himself with providing an unobtru- 
sive thread of narrative on which to fasten a voluminous cor- 
respondence, Mr. Leonard Huxley has left the story of his 
father’s life to be told by his father’s own letters. And very 
interesting reading these letters make, whether the sympathies 
of the reader are with or against the doughty champion of 
Agnosticism. 


3.—The name of Father Thurston attached to a work is 
always its guarantee of more than ordinary merit. The guaran- 


* Life and Letters of Thomas Henry Huxley. By hisson, Leonard Huxley. 2 vols. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
VOL. LXXII.—44 N 
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tee is fully justified in the case of the volume now before us. 
This is true even though the preface tells us that “ the respon- 
sibility indicated by the attribution upon the title-page must 
be understood in some portions to represent revision rather 
than direct authorship.’’ The sub-title, An Account of the His- 
tory and Ceremonial of the Roman Jubilee,t explains the aim and 
scope of the work. There are ten chapters, covering about 
four hundred pages, and to these are added four appendices. 
The first chapter, ‘‘ The Beginning of the Jubilee,” gives an 
account of the Jubilee of 1300, under Boniface VIII., but shows 
that “the conception of a Jubilee was current before the time 
of Boniface,” although no written document confirmatory of 
the popular tradition can be discovered. In the chapter on 
“The Holy Door” and in Appendix C, which belongs to this 
chapter, the writer makes two points: firstly, that the idea of 
the Holy Door is very probably taken from the penitential 
system of the Early Church; and secondly, that the ceremony 
of the Holy Door goes back to a period beyond the pontifi- 
cate of Alexander VI. Hitherto the commonly received opin- 
ion has been that the ceremony of the Porta Santa originated 
with Pope Alexander VI., or rather with Burchard, Alexander's 
master of ceremonies. Father Thurston justly maintains that 
the historical evidence in favor of the position which he has 
adopted “is overwhelming.” The two following chapters give 
the history of the Jubilee in earlier and more recent times. 
The exercise of more literary skill in handling the details of 
these chapters, so as to avoid a certain monotonous repetition 
springing from the inevitable similarity of one Jubilee year 
with another, would make them even more interesting as well 
as instructive reading. Then follows a history and description 
of the basilicas which have to be visited in gaining the Jubilee 
Indulgence. Chapter vi. is devoted to a description of the 
ceremonies of the Jubilee, giving some of: the mystical inter- 
pretations of these ceremonies, and is also the occasion for an 
account of the origin, use, making, and blessing of Agnus Deis. 
Roma La Santa, we think, is the most valuable chapter of the 
book—i. ¢, from the practical point of view—though it would 
add more to the strength of the plan if it were placed last. 
Certainly it furnishes most comforting and consoling reading 
to the Catholic. We quote the following sentence: “ The 
spiritual Rome, the Rome of St. Philip Neri, of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, of St. Camillus de Lellis, of St. John Baptist de Rossi, 


+ The Holy Vear of Jubilee. By Rev. Herbert Thurston, S.J. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 
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and of countless hidden saints and holy religious, was that 
which was brought into prominence by the Jubilee, and which 
has lent help and encouragement to the struggling souls of the 
pilgrims who flocked thither at such seasons. History—that is 
to say, the type of history which is most in favor with review- 
ers and university examiners—tells us little of this spiritua! city 
with its confraternities and hospices and religious houses, and 
yet there is no aspect of pontifical Rome which is better worth 
chronicling. Those who have admired and wondered at the 
changeless endurance of the Catholic Church in spite of all the 
forces arrayed against her, from within and without, have not 
always attended sufficiently to that hidden life of Christian 
charity and Christian austerity which is the secret of all her 
strength.” 

An exposition of the Catholic doctrine of Indulgence, an 
obvious necessity in a work like the present, is then given, to- 
gether with a discussion on the use of the expression of “ /n- 
dulgentia a pena et a culpa,” with special reference to the writ- 
ings of Lea, Brieger, Dieckhoff, Harnack, and others who have 
found in this misleading phrase a very effective shibboleth. 
“Conditions of the Jubilee” and “Extended and Extraordi- 
nary Jubilees”’ conclude the work. 

The work is very recondite, representing evidently a prodi- 
gious amount of careful, conscientious, and original research. 
From the first page to the last it is marked by a thoroughly 
fair and critical historical spirit which will surprise some of 
its non-Catholic readers, and which ought to receive the warm- 
est welcome from Catholics. These are perhaps the most 
prominent and pleasing features of the book, but in addition 
the author gives a multitude of curious and useful bits of in- 
formation, and, again, never fails to make timely explanations 
in an unobtrusive way about misunderstood doctrines and opin- 
ions. The variety of subjects introduced and competently treated 
shows a degree of erudition seldom displayed in a single vol- 
ume, possessing at the same time perfect unity and consistency. 
This variety is no doubt the cause of the one apparent general 
defect hinted at in our comment on Chapters iii. and iv. In 
the compilation—which taken altogether is a remarkable suc- 
cess when we consider the magnitude of the work and the 
brief space of time in which it was accomplished—there remain 
a number of traces of haste and oversight. In justice to the 
author it must be said that none of these defects is very 
material, and probably would entirely escape the uncritical 


. 
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reader. In fine, we have no hesitation in declaring the present 
work one of the very best books of the year, both on account 
of timeliness and intrinsic worth. In form it displays a careful 
and successful attempt at book-making of a high order, and is 
filled with illustrations and reproductions which add considera. 
bly to its generally attractive character. 


4,.—Critics, poets, littérateurs, and the acknowledged spokes. 
men of all readers who appreciate a magnificent literary pro- 
duction, have already acknowledged with delight and gratitude 
the latest fruit * of the talent of Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
It is the completion of a monumental task, the last of a series 
of four volumes devoted to a critical review and illustration 
of British and American poetry. In literary taste, in scientific 
accuracy of editorial work, in completeness, in order, in con- 
venience, it seems to lack nothing. The book is, as its purpose 
demands, an anthology proper, “‘ Not’ (to use the editor’s own 
words) “a treasury of imperishable American poems,” or “a 
rigidly eclectic volume.” We are glad to notice particularly 
Mr. Stedman’s judicial fairness and catholicity of taste, and 
the evident thoroughness and carefulness which have made the 
work so satisfying, attractive, and useful. For the convenience 
of the user there are a table of contents, an alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of biographical notices of all writers from whose 
poems selections have been made, and an “Index of First 
Lines.”’ All in all, the work is admirable. The volume is 
necessarily a thick one, but the publishers have made it none 
the less handsome and usable. 


5.—There are persons who like to give advice, and also 
those who like to hear it. These facts account for the publica- 
tion + of the lectures given in Philadelphia during 1898-9. Of 
the six lectures that on History by H. Morse Stephens is by 
far the best. This man has something to say and says it. 
His description of the modern historian is clear and con- 
vincing. One might object to the stupid fling at St. Bede 
and the monastic historians, that they “twisted” facts to suit 
their theories; also one might remark that to hold up Gibbon 
as the model of an impartial historian who wrote “ without 


* An American Anthology. Edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ Counsel upon the Reading of Books. By H. Morse Stephens, Agnes Repplier, Arthur 
T. Hadley, Brander Mathews, Bliss Perry, Hamilton Wright Mabie; with an Introduction 
by Henry Van Dyke. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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laboring to prove a thesis or justify a theory,” is prepos- 
terous. 

Miss Repplier’s lecture is bright and clever. The rest are 
indifferent, except the one by Bliss Perry on Poetry, ‘which is 


bid because it is unintelligible. 


6.—Mr. Conant’s new volume* consists of a collection of 
seven essays, which have appeared in various American peri- 
odicals during the last two years. There is, nevertheless, a 
unity about the book, since all the essays bear directly on the 
one general question indicated by the title. The first appear- 
ance of the arms and the flag of the United States in the 
Orient was due rather to accident than to any matured design, 
but the apparent determination to remain there is the outcome 
of a deliberate plan that looks to future commercial develop- 
ment. Mr. Conant’s book sets forth the reasons that lie behind 
this determination. The author is an “ expansionist.” That is 
apparent on every page of his book; but he gives a clear and 
a forceful justification of the faith he professes. And he is 
candid. He eschews cant—for which his fellow-countrymen 
owe him thanks—and sees in our Oriental activity an economic 
necessity rather than a benevolent enterprise. He defends our 
course as a policy of “enlightened self-interest,” and wastes no 
time in high-sounding phrases of altruistic sentiment. In a 
word, our whole Oriental policy has, or ought to have, to Mr. 
Conant’s thinking, one aim, and that is to find outlets for our 
surplus capital and our finished products. ‘“‘ The United States 
have actually reached, or are approaching, the economic state 
where such outlets are required outside their own boundaries, 
in order to prevent business depression, idleness, and suffering 
at home.” Mr. Conant does not attempt to discuss every 
aspect of the problem that is confronting us in the East. He 
“is concerned chiefly with the economic aspects of the sub- 
ject, and not with the ethical or political aspects.” He regards 
the main problem as one of “self-preservation,”’ and he treats 
it accordingly. However much one may differ from his princi- 
ples or his conclusions, there can be no two opinions as to his 
ability to discuss the situation from the view.point he has 
chosen. He is a clear thinker and a forceful writer, and he 
has a firm and complete grasp of his subject. And he is honest. 
He does not say “the blessings of liberty” when he means 
“the advantage to commerce ”; he does not pretend to be a 


* The United States in the Orient. By Charles A. Conant. New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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missionary when he is only an “advanceagent.” These essays 
have been a distinct contribution to the discussion of a prob. 
lem that is of vital importance to the welfare of the United 
States, no matter in what aspect it be considered. Many may 
believe that Mr. Conant seems to lack sympathy with some of the 
best aspirations of the modern spirit, that he is a little intoler- 
ant and severe towards those of another way of thinking, that 
he is too hard-headed, too saturated with the spirit of commer. 
cialism, and that he feels no concern for the “deluge” if only 
it come “ apres nous”; but no one can read his volume without 
agreeing that he understands the subject he discusses, and can 
furnish much food for reflection to those who differ from his 
views. Zhe United States in the Orient is a book that deserves 


a careful reading. 


7.—Ignorance concerning the history of the United States 
is so common among us that it no longer occasions surprise. 
Nor does there seem to be any hope that accurate information 
will be popularized to any considerable extent unless by means 
of such volumes as Mr. Brown’s sketch of one of our very 
greatest public men.* Grouped about the striking figure of so 
interesting a man as Jackson, the main incidents of an epoch 
easily arrange themselves in an orderly, interesting, and mem- 
orable way. 

In connection with the Dickinson duel—the ugliest blot 
on Jackson’s private life—it may be remarked that Colonel 
Collier, the most authentic and thorough biographer of the 
great President, has brought out a good many circumstances 
extenuating to some extent what was nevertheless an unpar- 
donable crime. The writer referred to, who published in the 
Nashville American a series of papers on the life of Jackson, 
was a close personal friend of the latter and intimately associ- 
ated with many prominent men of the same period. He is 
responsible for an account of the duel which leaves one rather 
inclined to be lenient toward the survivor, owing to various 
circumstances not related in Mr. Brown’s narrative. 

On the whole the present volume is most reliable and 
thoroughly interesting. Written in an admirable style, moder- 
ately impartial, duly observant of proportion, it will prove to 
be an attractive work for those unable to devote much time to 
study and yet disinclined to remain utterly ignorant of their 
country’s history. 

* Andrew Jackson. By William Garrott Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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8.—Mr. John Burroughs’s new book* is described by its 
author as a set of “ religious discussions and criticisms from 
the naturalist’s point of view.’”’ Having premised his opinion 
that “ reason does not enter into religious matters” he is safe- 
guarded from a certain amount of criticism; still we must de- 
clare that in this particular work more attention to good logic 
is desirable. One is forced to consider the volume as varied 
in its ingredients as was the classical “ cauldron.” 

Mr. Burroughs touches upon almost every question that 
relates to God, to the soul, to immortality, to moral conduct, 
etc. He attempts to view everything in the light of science, 
which is his new “light of day.” But in this instance science 
seems to mean simply the opinions held by Mr. Burroughs, 
and hence it includes much that certainly does not come under 
the head of strictly verifiable knowledge. The book is written 
well, as might be expected of the author of Wake Rodin and 
Winter Sunshine—but we must never judge a man from the 
clothes he wears. And the great defect of this volume is that 
it does not contain consecutive and logical thought. Its state- 
ments are varied as the tints in the sunset sky, and often as 
elusive. It strikes us, too, that with regard to matters of reli- 
gion Mr. Burroughs has endeavored to make a complete Eng- 
lish dictionary for the future an impossibility. 

Concerning the personal side of salvation, of duty, and of 
happiness, the author is oftentimes in the position of the hum- 
ming-bird described on page 75, hanging with his feet to the 
tree of science and looking at things upside down. Mr. Bur- 
roughs twice misstates the doctrine of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion (since he denies original sin he really ought to have less 
difficulty in admitting it than Newman himself, whom he criti- 
cises), Nor has he studied the Catholic doctrine of salvation 
through Jesus Christ; nor that concerning the fate of unbap- 
tized infants, nor that of the infallibility of the Pope. He 
declares that there must be historical evidence for miracles, 
just as if Catholic theologians did not state the very same. 
He does not seem to understand clearly what conscience is, 
nor the nature of faith. He is ignorant of the notion of 
order concerning the natural and the supernatural, and evi- 
dently has never read the treatise on superstition which may 
be found in every book of Catholic teaching. But enough of 
Mr. Burroughs’s misstatements. 

Mr. Burroughs sees in the world nothing but a huge mass 


* The Light of Day. By John Burroughs. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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of matter controlled by infinite power and law. His highest 
concept of the universe might be compared to a brilliantly 
lighted and huge trolley-car flying down the eternal tracks of 
time, with no known terminus (p. 171), and with its passengers 
trying to cling on simply because they do not want to fall off 
and be crushed. The author of the Light of Day denies, ex. 
plicitly or implicitly, almost every truth that has ever been 
held sacred by man. Thus stripped of those old associations 
of the past in which he was wont to wrap himself, and ex- 
posed in his nakedness to the material world, a man may, to 
use Mr. Burroughs’s original phrase, suffer from a “ cosmic 
chill.” (To pursue the figure, we might say that Mr. Burroughs 
has apparently passed from the state of cosmic chill to that of 
“cosmic” fever.) But nevertheless, despite it all, says our 
author finally, there is no need to despair or grow disconso- 
late. One truth more luminous and powerful than all others 
sustains man in grief, in joy, in temptation, and in the death 
of friends. “ What a tremendous assurance is that simple 
assertion of the astronomer, that the earth is a star. How it 
satisfies one infinitely more than all preaching theories or 
speculation whatever. What does it not settle? I will not 
doubt or fear any longer. This day I have a new faith, Let 
the preacher preach, let the theorists contend, let the old in- 
cessant warfare go on—the sky covers all, and the elements 
administer to all the same, and undisturbed the ‘divine ship 
sails the divine sea.’ ” 


9.—For Browning worshippers, and lovers of fine book- 
making of whatever cult or of none, Pippa Passes,* with the 
margins of its every, page illustrated by Miss Armstrong, is a 
treasure. In its getup the little volume appeals strongly to 
hearts of bibliophilans, and promises consoling things to those 
depressed by the too brief activity of William Morris’s Kelm- 
scott presses. As concerns the work itself, viewed as a piece 
of literature, it is too late, perhaps, to venture a review of it. 
Still, we cannot pass over the opportunity it affords of setting 
Browning before our eyes in the place which, we are confident, 
literary judgments, when by lapse of time they have become 
sufficiently stable, will assign him. Browning's fame will not 
rest upon many of the indisputably strong qualities for which 
we hear him oftenest praised; just as, on the other hand, it 
will certainly survive the censures of the weaknesses and short- 


* Pippa Passes, By Robert Browning. Illustrated by Margaret Armstrong. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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comings for which he is commonly reproached. He is a mighty 
master of dramatic power; of sheer elemental strength in both 
conception and delineation; an artist of intensity, of mascu- 
linity, whose poetical method in its rugged vigor and swift, 
suggestive flashings answers admirably to his temperament. 
He is an analyst of character and motive who fairly disports 
in the niceness of his dissection, in the keenness of his light- 
ning glance that penetrates “‘ usque ad divisionem anime.” He 
is a good second to Shakspere in the strange gift of portray- 
ing the abnormal, the horrid, the monstrous, especially as these 
are representative of religious and spiritual conditions. But 
great as these qualities of his genius undoubtedly are, we feel 
sure it is for another, a deeper and a nobler, that he will be, 
and would wish to be, for all time remembered and revered. Let 
us place him over against Shelley and Tennyson to illustrate our 
contention. The former of these two grappled with the aspira- 
tions of the human soul in tempestuous conflict. The hunger for 
immortality, the craving for faith, the instinct for the super- 
natural, Shelley violently did to death. An ‘ unreconstructed ” 
rebel against the highest in humanity, a red anarchist against the 
soul’s peace and order, he shrieked down the “ Sursum corda”’ 
of mankind’s universal utterance, tried to upraise in his mar- 
vellous Prometheus an edifice of pure nature on the founda- 
tion-stone of defiance to God, and, with a blasphemy of which 
he would be proud, signed himself “‘ Shelley A-th-e-o-s.” Tenny- 
son, in verse of haunting sweetness, weaves the aspirations of 
the race into a wailing and melancholy question, into a doubt 
as fairly pictured as frost landscapes on a window-pane, but 
just as destitute of enduring reality. He is the supreme magi- 
cian of the music of words, one of the most sensitively artistic 
spirits that ever breathed itself into song, but as a seer, as a 
reader of the mysteries of origin and destiny over which the 
human heart broods with a ceaseless question, he fails, he is 
baffled, and, with the weird pathos of Arthur's passing upon 
the mere, he leaves us almost more hopeless than when we 
hailed him first. 

Atheist and agnostic have gone, and English poetry cries 
in a desert place for one who will read aright the hieroglyph 
of the soul, which it is the highest office no less of poetry 
than of metaphysics to translate into the common speech and 
script of men. And the great vates is Robert Browning. Not 
the artist that Shelley and Tennyson were, not one whose soul 
was a flute or a cithara to give out the spell of spontaneous 
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music, he still is eminently glorious and great because he flung 
into the cave of imprisoned spirits and groping aspirations the 
blazing brand of his genius and lit up the path to immortality 
and God. When all that is highest and deepest and sweetest 
in our humanity utters a mighty voice that calls unto the 
supernatural and divine, it is the first sin against reason, says 
Browning, not to grasp hold of the supernatural and divine, 
as that which completes us, feeds us, and leaves us not the 
veriest accident and folly, but a harmony in a world of har. 
mony that sings worship to an intelligent Creator. 

This makes Browning the precursor of an age of faith in 
poetry, and this, we can see no reason to doubt, will be, as it 
ought ,to be, his best plea for immortality. To be sure he 
snaps his whip-lash at Catholic devotion and doctrine now and 
then, and most of his spiritual Calibans wear cassocks and the 
mitre, but we can afford to overlook these things in the real 
service he has done to supernatural religion, which men now 
‘have come to see is one with the Catholic Church. This does 
not mean that Browning has done all; that the deposit of 
poetic faith is closed with him. On the contrary, we look for 
one to take the step for which Browning has furnished the 
preparation ; one who will show not merely that the heart and 
soul demand the supernatural, but that they demand the Catho-. 
lic Church. For such a one we must -wait. His providential 
day is not- yet arrived, but it is speeding on the way. Still 
to the great precursor, to the great seer, be honor given ever- 
lastingly. 

This view of Browning’s work suggests a criticism of the 
poem under consideration. “ Pippa Passes” does not show the 
poet in this his highest, and therefore best display of talent. 
It is a deep, strong—to what line of Browning’s ought not this 
latter adjective to be applied ?—though artificially constructed 
work, a product of high genius certainly, though not, as we 
have observed, the poet’s highest. It is not to be mentioned 
in the same class with “Saul”—that soul-appealing song of 
kingly majesty and of the faith to which kings are subject. 
We regret that the publishers did not choose “ Saul,” or even 
“The Grammarian’s Funeral,” for their holiday Browning offer- 
ing. In these Browning reaches his highest power and fulfils 
his true vocation. Still, because “ Pippa Passes” is a great 
work of Browning, we who love him are grateful for it, and 
will wait hopefully for other works, as beautifully embellished, 
which show the master in his grandest strength. 
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10.—Fourth* among The Flowers of Parnassus appears a 
handsome little edition of the poem so savagely and unreason- 
ably criticised by Max Nordau as an instance of Rossetti’s 
“parasitic battening on the body of Dante.” Its publication 
recalls the utterly ridiculous way in which the critic mentioned 
undertook to demonstrate the illogical and inconsistent character 
of this specimen of “mystical” poetry. One cannot readily 
believe that the critique ever did or ever will influence the 
judgment of Rossetti’s admirers. Despite Nordau’s “ arguments” 
they still will dream over the strangely attractive lines, closing 
their eyes and yet seeing—as is the fashion with inconsistent 
poetry-lovers, they at least will understand as far as is necessary 
how and why 

“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven.” 


The illustrations in the volume before us make a pleasant 
enough accompaniment to the text, but are scarcely fit to re- 
place the imaginative visions that may be summoned readily 
by the kind of people who love to read “ impressionist ” poetry. 
Still, these drawings are not ungraceful, and the publication 
being neat, convenient in form, and artistic, is a welcome book. 


11,—The firm which published the first American edition of 
Lorna Doone has now presented us with a new illustrated edition 
of the same work.+ It is prefaced by the verses with which 
Mr. Blackmore introduced the edition of 1890, and by some 
remarks on the Doone country from the pen of Mr. Clifton 
Johnson, the gentleman who provides for this edition several 
very interesting landscape photographs. ‘ The stranger,” writes 
Mr. Johnson, “who visits Exmoor after having read Lorna 
Doone finds the aspect of the country not at all surprising, for 
it has just the sentiment conveyed by Mr. Blackmore's fine 
description.” The illustrations in the present volume will, we 
fancy, do still more to prepare the traveller for his first vision 
of the sombre heather heights, the crags, and bogs, and water- 
slides familiar to the imagination of Mr. Blackmore’s readers. 
The specimen of an Exmoor “‘goyal” given by the artist helps 
us to realize better than ever before John Ridd’s description— 
“to wit, a long trough among wild hills, falling toward the 


* The Blessed Damozel. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti; with illustrations by Percy Bulcock, 


London and New York: John Lane. 
+ Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor. By R.D. Blackmore. New York and London: 


Harper & Brothers. 
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plain country, rounded at the bottom, perhaps, and stiff, more 
than steep, at the sides of it.” 

Dear Lorna, and great honest John !—here they are with us 
again, and we almost wonder that they have changed so little 
with the passing years. Is it not indeed amazing that Mr. 
Blackmore, the one who created these good friends of ours, 
never could bring himself to believe that Lorma Doone was his 
best work? He would have preferred to be rendered famous 
‘by means of other writings which he considered far superior to 
this one. But his readers have judged otherwise, and it is by 
this work that his fame lives. And which of us is not ready 
at any moment for another visit to the big, brown barrens, 
and the bandit’s lair, to be thrilled again with their chill sug. 
gestion of gloom and mystery and savage deeds, with 


“The flash of falchions in the moonlit glen, 
The caves of murder and the outlaws’ den,” 


to quote from the introductory verses, written by the author 
himself. And by the way, the reading of Mr. Blackmore's 
verses sets us wondering how many of his readers ever noticed 
that some lines in Lorna Doone were written in metre and will 
bear scanning. Here is one instance—lines that have run in 
our mind for years: 


“Then just as the foremost horseman passed, 
Scarce twenty yards below us, 
A puff of wind came up the glen, 
And the fog rolled off before it.” 


12.—It has been said by a well-known littérateur that if 
Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu, had possessed the slightest sense of 
propriety he would have expired immediately on the receipt 
of Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous “ Damien Letter.” Not 
all the lovers of Stevenson are familiar with this brief but ter- 
ribly crushing philippic. Hence its republication* is a favor 
to the public. The letter displays a side of Stevenson’s char- 
acter well known to his intimate friends, but often overlooked 
by those who consider him merely as a man of letters; we 
mean his fearless, earnest, sincere loyalty, that recognized 
“duties which come before gratitude and offences which justly 
divide friends.” Many an offence might well be pardoned the 

* Father Damien: An Open Letter to the Reverend Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu. By Robert 


Louis Stevenson, and an Introduction by Edwin Osgood Grover. Boston: The Cornhill 
Booklet, Alfred Bartlett. 
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man whose instinctive chivalry and deep hatred of Pharisaism 
are depicted so vividly in the lines before us. 


13.—If one wishes, at small cost, to obtain a charming and 
reliable portrait of French society and literature in the seven- 
teenth century, then one should secure the series of little 
books now being prepared by Mr. Leon H. Vincent. The first 
of them has just appeared:* it is a sketch of the Précteuses, 
their salons, and their foundress, Catherine de Vivonne, Mar- 
quise de Rambouillet. Those who have not the opportunity 
of consulting the recognized authorities, such as Roederer, 
Cousin, and Livet, will find in the present publication a pleas- 
ant introduction to the subject, quite capable of satisfying the 
most exacting taste. In fact, it will be a difficult, or rather an 
impossible, task to meet.elsewhere with a work comparable to 
Mr. Vincent’s for brevity, fascinating interest, and clear instruc- 
tion. A good bibliography is appended, but we venture to 
suggest that the readers to whom Mr. Vincent addresses him- 
self would appreciate mention of English works on the subject 
in question. It is rather regrettable, for instance, that the 
author does not draw attention to the fact that Brunetiére’s 
Mauel is now obtainable in an English translation, and that 
other reliable sources may be consulted even by the reader 
unfamiliar with French. 


14,—It is perhaps a little ungracious to ask that a book be 
more complete and of larger scope than its author has decided 
it shall be. But we cannot help regretting that this very lauda- 
ble little volume t+ is not more pretentious. It is primarily 
“intended for the instruction of the young,” and secondarily 
as a manual and a guide for teachers of catechism and of 
sacred history; in both of which purposes it succeeds excel- 
lently; but with a little enlargement of plan, a little more 
concession to the demands for attractiveness, a little less com- 
pendious and, if we may so say, less staccato style, the book 
might be infinitely more useful to the general public. As it 
is, however, it is very praiseworthy, and if the author has seen 
fit to limit his aim, perhaps it is not ours to object. There is 
no attempt at reflection on the incidents of the life of our 
Lord. They are given in chronological order, and most briefly 


* Hotel de Rambouillet and the Précieuses. By Leon H. Vincent. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin & Co. 
+ Life of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By Rev. J. Puiseux. Translated from the 
French by R. A. McEachen, A.B. New York: D. H. McBride & Co. 


. 
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and succinctly, with just a modicum of criticism and explana- 
tion. We wish this little work well. It ought to do much good 
to children, prove of great value to teachers, and claim the 
attention of general readers. 


15.—“ There is a great difference "—we are quoting from the 
writer of the introduction to the American edition of Crasset’s 
Meditations,—“ There is a great difference between a book for 
meditation, a book of meditations, and a meditation-book.” 
It seems to us that this excellently translated and neatly edited 
extract from Bossuet’s famous Meditations sur [ Evangile * would 
answer perfectly the demands of a “book for meditation.” 
For, in the words of the writer alluded to, “it truly suggests 
thoughts worthy of spiritual reflection.” It is well known that 
the eagle genius of Bossuet was fed on the Sacred Scriptures, 
and if we could put into the reflections he here gives us his 
own keenness of insight and his own broadness of view, we 
might begin to understand the secret of the grandeur of his 
eloquence. For it is in the quiet hours of meditation that elo- 
quence is born, and in deep, searching reflection on the sim- 
ple, exhaustless truths of Christ’s teaching, that strength and 
power and virtue are nourished. And so these reflections will 
mean to each reader just as much of beauty and of spiritual 
strength as he is capable of extracting from them. They are 
as simple as the gospels themselves, but they partake of the 
profundity of divine truth. Of the whole series of reflections 
we might say what the author himself says of the words he 
has quoted from the gospel: “ There is nothing here that needs 
to be explained. The words are clear enough, and we have 
only to reflect on them one after another.”’ Indeed, to use the 
book rightly, we must use it according to the directions of its 
great author, given in his preface to the meditations, and pre- 
sented anew in this extract from them: “We shall look at 
each particular Truth that He reveals as a portion of that 
Truth which is Jesus Christ Himself; that is to say, which is 
God Himself. . . . We must reflect on each particular 
Truth, fix our hearts on it, love it: because it unites us to 
God through Jesus Christ, who taught it to us, and who has 
Himself told us that He is the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
Used in such manner, read slowly, thoughtfully, repeatedly, 

* The Sermon on the Mount. By Bossuet. Translated, with a short Introduction, by 


F. M. Capes, from the Meditations on the Gospels. New York, London, and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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these meditations will prove of infinite assistance. We are 
glad to have this precious little work in its present attractive 
form, and our thanks are due to the translator and to the 
publishers. 


16.—Notable among the names of American converts to 
Catholicity is that of Charles Warren Stoddard; and the vol- 
ume* in which he relates his entrance into the church has 
long ranked among the most fascinating accounts of conver- 
sions. The handsome little edition of this book, recently 
brought out, will receive warm welcome from the many who 
interest themselves in beautifully-told spiritual autobiographies. 
Mr. Stoddard has attained considerable fame in the literary 
world. His work has won the strongest recommendation from 
critics of international reputation. His admirers are a vast 
army scattered through many countries and various walks of 
life. All this lends peculiar charm to the republication of this 
little tale of his earnest search for peace of heart and of 
the final attainment of his quest in the church. Those who 
have the privilege of knowing the author personally can testify 
to the accuracy with which his glowing words portray his own 
amiable and lofty soul. They know, too, that he looks back 
upon the trials recounted in the present volume as the divinely 
chosen means of leading him to that life of deep spiritual 
peace and joy which he early realized to be the one thing 
worth seeking. 


17,—One of our new publications is an attractive little 
volume + consisting of the lives of a few saints, selected at hap- 
hazard. It gives enough of the facts of each saint’s life to in- 
terest and instruct the little reader, while at the same time it 
eschews those impossible details so common to children’s books. 
The author finishes up each chapter with a short but valuable 
lesson based upon the saint’s life just considered. An arrange- 
ment of the different lives according to some order, according 
either to historical or ecclesiastical chronology, would not be 
without advantage as a further element of instruction to the 
reader, but the little ones will not be likely to complain of this 
defect. The volume seems pretty nearly to supply a lack up- 
on which parents and instructors often comment. 


* 4 Troubled Heart, and how it was Comforted at Last. Notre Dame, Ind.: Ave Maria 


Press. 
+ Little Lives of the Saints for Children. By Th. Berthold. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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Records of the American Catholic Historical Society (Dec.): 
Father Hugh Henry, of Overbrook, writing on the 
blunders made by non.Catholics in historical matters, 
produces a paper valuable to our controversialists. 

American Catholic Quarterly Review (Jan.): Doctor Kerby, of 
the Catholic University, presents a calm, fair, analytic 
study of economic problems from the laborer’s point of 
view. Father Joyce, S.J., develops the Christian theory 
of moral obligation, pointing out the character of human 
conscience as understoét by Catholic philosophy,—a 
timely subject. Father Poland, S.J., studies the princi- 
ple of collectivism. Father McDermot, C.S.P., describes 
Cromwell’s notion of “an Irish Policy.” 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart (Jan.): The history of the Re. 
ligious of the Sacred Heart in the United States makes 
a thoroughly enjoyable and edifying article. Father 
Campbell, S.J., reviews the biography of the late Pro. 
fessor Huxley, written by his son. 


Ave Maria (Jan. 12): Doctor Shahan, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, describes in his scholarly way the new light history 
has thrown on the calumniated Catholics of the Middle 
Ages. 

Literary Era (Jan.): W. S. Walsh, writing of recent “ Polemi- 


cal Fiction,” says that Miss Corelli might have inscribed 
on the covers of Zhe Master Christian “not merely No 
Popery, but also No Grammar, No Knowledge, No 
‘Morals.”’ 

Educational Review (Jan.): Professor Brander Mathews makes 
some very useful suggestions to those interested in the 
teaching of American Literature. (The paper is to pre- 
face the new edition of his /utreduction to American Lit- 
erature.) 

American Historical Review: R. M. Johnston contributes a 
very interesting review of Welschinger’s new and com- 
pletest edition of Mirabeau's Secret Mission to Berlin. 

The Cosmopolitan (Jan.): Professor Brander Mathews writes on 
literary “Americanisms.” Professor Ely in an article not 
hopelessly pessimistic considers the question of Reforms 
in Taxation. 
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The Century (Jan.): Honorable Carroll D. Wright lets us know 
how much our national government costs us. 

The Fortnightly (Dec.): The text of J. M. Barrie’s Wedding. 
Guest is presented. 

Contemporary Review (Dec.): Samuel Gardiner suggests amend- 
ments to some of Mr. Morley’s recent strictures upon 
Cromwell. Professor Goldwin Smith wails over the fail- 
ure of religion—Rome having gone utterly to the bad. 
Mr. Massingham outlines the “philosophy of a saint” 
(viz., Tolstoi). 

Nineteenth Century (Dec.): The editor informs us that he has 
called on the writer of “ The Vulgarizing of Oberammer- 

. gau”’ for proof of his statements. Leslie Stephen writes 
on his old friend Mr. Huxley. 
(Jan.): The editor in a note explains that L. C. Moraint, 
having been asked to furnish proof of her amazing state- 
ment made in the November issue, has written him a 
letter which leaves him in doubt “as to whether the ori- 
ginal statement was a shocking piece of ignorance or 
of malice.” 

Westminster Review (Dec.): T. E. Naughton rejoices to think 
that with Mr. Healy’s retirement clericalism in Ireland 
“has experienced a downfall.” 

The Tablet (Dec. 8): The editor, writing on a recent discussion 
about the treatment priests receive in France, prints long 
extracts from the advance sheets of an article on the 
same subject written for the /rish Ecclesiastical Record by 
the editor of the latter magazine, Dr. Hogan. 

(Dec. 29): The principles on which the church bases her 
respect for the contemplative life are indicated. 

(Jan. 5): An English translation is given of the Holy 
Father’s letter to the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris, ex- 
pressing the hope that the government will not proceed 
in the uniquitous attack upon religious congregations. 

The Month (Dec.): Father Thurston continues his treatment 
of the Rosary and shows how far Alan de Rupe (t 1475) 
contributed to develop the devotion. Father Tyrrell, 
reviewing the recent biography of Coventry Patmore, 
writes appreciatively and instinctively of that poet’s great 
theme—conjugal love. The editor warns M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau of the probable outcome of his presentjpolicy 
in his war on the religious orders. 
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(Jan): The editor reviews the Report of the Fulham 
Palace Conference on the Anglican doctrine of Holy Com. 
munion. It is full of interest to those who are studying 
“ Anglican variations.”” Father John Rickaby presents a 
sketch of Professor Huxley’s ethical and religious posi- 
tion from a philosophical point of view. Father 
Thurston continues his critical examination of the com. 
monly received story that the Rosary originated with 
Saint Dominic, and comments upon writers in the /rish 
Rosary and the English Rosary who have either criticised 
or answered his own statements. 

Cornhill Magazine (Dec.): G. M. Smith tells of an interesting 
moment—namely, when Charlotte Bronté put the MS. 
of Jane Eyre into his hands, and left him to devour it 
regardless of meals, appointments, and similar mundane 
trifles. 

L’ Univers (3 Dec.): F. P. contributes a startling presentation 
of the existing politico-religious complications caused by 
the Waldeck-Rousseau “ Association-Law.” Its passage, 
the writer says, “ will lead to a new Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy as inimical as that of the first Republic.” 

Revue Générale (Nov.): Baron de Traunoz writes of the recent 
Catholic Congress at Bonn. 

Courrier de Bruxelles (27 Nov.): Here is given the text of M. 
Brunetiére’s now famous discourse at Lille. We quote 
a few lines: “J recall having read in ‘ The Life of Father 
Hecker’ that . . . ome of the most powerful and deci- 
sive motives of his final conversion to Catholicism uas the 
satisfaction and the control, the control and the satisfaction 
which Catholicism alone seemed able to give to his popular 
and democratic instincts. . . . Like him, I have found 
in Catholicism alone the control and the satisfaction of the 
same instincts or of the same ideal,” 

La Quinzaine (1 Jan.): Mgr. Charmetant, the former companion 
of Cardinal Lavigerie, writes on the proposed Associa- 
tion-Law, showing that a French Kulturkampf would be 
disastrous to the nation and opposed to the policy now 
generally adopted by all other European. governments. 
Francois Veuillot, well known by his articles in the 
Univers, tells of the social apostolate carried on in the 
meanest quarters of Paris under the patronage of Our 
Lady of the Rosary. Jean Lionnet, a rising young 
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writer, compares Chateaubriand’s Martyrs with Sienkie- 
wicz’s Quo Vadis. 

Revue de Paris (Nov., 2 No.): M. Lemoine treats of the Hue- 
guenots, showing that Louis XIV. was not seconded by 
the French bishops in his policy concerning the Edict 
of Nantes. 

Etudes (§ Dec.): P. H. Bremond reviews the spiritual letters 
of Father Didon, a publication very interesting as show- 
ing the latter’s edifying state of mind upon learning that 
he was to be disciplined for holding “ liberal” opinions. 
Another reviewer treats of certain hitherto unedited 
documents relating to the condition of Quietism at 
Bourgogne in 1608. 

(20 Dec.): Father Prélot studies the idea of Religious 
Orders in view of the present agitation concerning the 
Association-Law. 

du Clergé Francais (1 Dec.): Archbishop Mignot’s fine 
paper on apologetical methods is concluded. Professor 
Ermoni reviews Vacant’s new Theological Dictionary in 
a way not as critical as we could desire. Father Le- 
jeune condemns the rigoristic tendency of La Vie Spir- 
ttuelle, a volume already criticised as quietistic in the 
Etudes of 20 Dec., 1897. 

(15 Dec.); A long and very suggestive paper describing 
the recent Bourges Congress is contributed by Father 
Audier. 

des Facultés Catholiques de [Quest (Dec.): The Trappist 
monk who wrote in the October number on Bossuet’s 
relations with De Rancé, founder of La Trappe, con- 
tinues to treat the same subject. Father Chavannes 
contributes several chapters of a study upon De Maistre. 

Le Correspondant (25 Nov.): A. Kannengieser, the writer of 

Les Missions Catholiques: France et Allemagne, treats very 
interestingly, though not over-sympathetically, the history 
of the Catholic faculties of the German universities. 
(10 Dec.): The same article is continued and concluded. 
(25 Dec.): The love-letters of Prince Bismarck form the 
subject of an article by M. Andre. Father du Lac’s 
apologetic work “ Jésuites” is printed here in part and 
will be continued in the next issue. 











EDITORIAL NOTE. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


THE Cuban property question still remains unsettled, and 
the United States government holds and will not pay what is 
variously estimated at from three to five millions of dollars. 

In the meantime the orphans and the destitute, to whom 
this money really belongs, are in need of proper facilities for 
their education, and in some instances for their preservation. 

The facts of the case are very simple. While the Spanish 
government was in control it paid annually to the church for 
the support of religious work a certain fixed sum. This pay- 
ment was not a gift that might be withheld but an obligation 
of justice, and arose out of a definite agreement. In a revolu- 
tion about fifty years ago the Cubans had sequestrated certain 
valuable pieces of property, and they disposed of these parcels 
for stated sums. When the revolution was settled the home 
government compromised with the church, inasmuch as the 
property could not be readily called back, by agreeing in lieu 
of it to pay the fixed sum every year to the bishops for reli- 
gious work. These payments went on during the Spanish ad. 
ministration, and were considered not a benefaction but a 
matter of justice. When the American government stepped in 
it inherited all the emoluments of the Spanish government and 
its obligations too. One of the latter was to pay the church 
for value received. It has not done so. It is contended that the 
United States has no right to support any religion. Very good ; 
if conditions are such that it can no longer pay the interest then 
let it give back the principal. The church has signified its 
willingness to accept any reasonable solution. It is contended 
that the title to the money is cloudy. The governor-general of 
Cuba has appointed a commission of most eminent judges to 
investigate the title, and they have decided without a murmur 
of dissent that the claim of the church is valid. It is contended 
that in the present condition of uncertain tenure it is difficult 
to do anything. There is no question as to who is getting 
the revenues, there is no question any longer as to whom 
they belong. There is no question as to the frequent and im- 
portunate demands made by the church authorities on the ad- 
ministration for what is absolutely needed. But the adminis- 
tration indefinitely postpones the settlement of these claims. 
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OPENING SERMON 


delivered by Rev. Father Lemius, General .?rocurator of the 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, at the Ursuline Assembly 
convened in Rome for the purpose of Unifying the Order, 

November 14, 1900. 

‘* Let them be one as we are one” (St. John xvii. 22), 

REVEREND MOTHERS: God, who in the government of the world embraces 
alike the great and the small, the general and the particular, nevertheless fol- 
lows with a more attentive regard and conducts with a more paternal hand 
those beings that are more dear to him and closest to his heart, First of all 
the church, after Jesus Christ, and through Jesus Christ the centre of his 
works; next, in :this church, souls who devote themselves to him without 
reserve, and among those souls such as make of this devotedness a profession 
and form associations for better practising it—that is, the Religious Orders; 
and even among those orders, those who most promote his glory by the sub- 
limity of their vocation and the fecundity of their works. 

Yours is among the very first. Illustrious by the name of its foundress, 
a virgin renowned among those whom the church honors and who do honor to 
the church; illustrious by its antiquity of three centuries; further distinguished 
by the most fortunate alliance possible of the contemplative and active life, 
continuing by the former even in our agitated times the mode of life of the 
ancient solitaries,and appropriating to itself by the latter the ministry most 
dear to the church, that which has for its object childhood, especially among 
those classes of society called by their rank itself to exercise a dominating in- 
fluence in human events. This ministry of the education of childhood was in- 
augurated by the Ursulines; others have followed them, but never have they 
surpassed or even equalled them. 

With what watchful care has Divine Providence surrounded this venerable 
order during itslong course of existence. While institutions solid inappearance, 
resisting many a storm, have gone down before the pitiless despotism of time 
or have been swept away by furious tempests of persecution, yours has not 
only defied the iniquity of men and braved the injury of time, but has more- 
over drawn from opposition a new growth of strength; in testimony whereof 
your four hundred houses stand to-day an admirable net-work spread over the 
whole earth, 

An essential property of Divine Providence is to bring all things into unity, 
and the words of my text illustrate this tendency because the most jealous care 
of the Holy Trinity is to place its mark (of unity) upon allits works. Not that 
eternal Wisdom does not know how, according to beings and times, to relax 
this unity, for it belongs essentially to Divine Providence also to harmonize 
things according to their nature and the surroundings in which they have been 
placed, but nevertheless its habitual tendency and constant effort are towards 
unity, and it is usual for this watchful Providence to take advantage of favorable 
changes in times and circumstances to erase lines of division and tighten the 
bonds of union, 

What marvellous changes have been wrought in the relations among men ! 
In proportion as these relations were beset with difficulties in former times, have 
they become easy in our own. We have subordinated to our use, I may say, 
the most powerful forces of nature; we have bent them to our service, we 


. 
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have taught them to transport from one place to another ourselves and our 
thoughts with a rapidity that is simply marvellous. These utilized forces 
have annihilated distance, and produced a nearness that would have seemed 
incredible in former times, and thus united, so to speak, the whole human race, 
Unity is in itself aforce. Vzs unita fortior: it grows by littlethings. Concordia 
res parve crescunt : and increases those that are already great by giving them 
greater development and strength of action. The wicked know this only too 
well, and to speak but of the inventions of hell, the secret of their power lies 
precisely in unity. Should the good, then, disdain such a force? Is it right that 
their most commendable respect for the past, and for venerable traditions, should 
blind them to the advantages the new order of things offers for promoting God’s 
honor and glory. If throughout centuries these same good people have lived 
isolated, is that a reason te remain in this isolation when ancient conditions 
have passed away, when all things tend to unity, drawing therefrom new 
strength and energy. 

You here present, you have not thought that the past traditions of your 
order were reasons for rejecting what Providence itself was offering you in the 
present. The Past: let us take it in its entirety, not in certain places; does it 
not plead most eloquently for unity? Allow me to sketch in a few words the 
philosophy of your history, and the profound thought of that wisdom which in 
the course of ages has brought about its successive phases. You did not come 
into existence as members separated one from another on the face of the 
church, but as a compact body, solidly attached to one head, your mother St. 
Angela; and after her, her successors took the title, written in your first consti- 
tutions, of “‘ Mother General.” It was like a first sketch of your holy institute; 
but God, who wished to make of it in all respects one of the most illustrious 
parts as well as one of the most active and fruitful forces of his church, resolved 
to raise it to the highest conceivable degree of perfection, and to unite in it 
highest contemplation with active ministry; in such a manner that the Ursuline 
Order became one of the most notable examples of that form of apostolic life 
which gives out to the world in works what it has drawn from heaven in prayer. 
Then it was in the designs of God to isolate you and he did so, for a time seem- 
ing to obliterate the tie that had bound you in his first design; but this was only 
a temporary measure. Those who understand the admirable logic of Provi- 
dence and that spirit of wisdom which animates all its works, could foretell that 
when the isolated members had become sufficiently permeated with this 
double life of contemplation and action, when it had reached that point where 
action was but the corollary and, if I may use the expression, the overflow-pipe 
of contemplation, then the order was to return to its primitive unity at an hour 
clearly marked by a profound change in the conditions of human society, and in 
response to the voice of him who is here below the interpreter of the divine 
will, In this way the two first phases of your history should meet, and form by 
an admirable synthesis a new embodiment of the past. 

No, it was not in the designs of God to abandon the primitive form he had 
given your order, but during a period when, on account of the difficulties in the 
relations among men, that form was ill adapted to the perfection required in its 
varied elements, God suspended the mark of unity until the difficulty had ceased 
to exist. And as he conducts things to their end with as much sweetness as 
strength, he took care to infuse into the bosom of the order itself a vehement 
desire for union as soon as there seemed a possibility of its realization. Mary 
of its most illustrious members, and greatest among them the Venerable Mother 
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of the Incarnation, contributed to increase, as she tried to realize this desire. 
You all here present must remember the grand movement of 1875, when one 
hundred houses affirmed the necessity of and the desire for this unification with- 
out one dissenting voice. Why, therefore, have those very houses, the origina- 
tors and most ardent directors of this movement, combated and opposed with 
all their might the unification about to be formed ? 

It is without doubt that God wishes every work of his hand to bear the seal 
of the Cross of his Son. Be that as it may, this first movement remained sterile 
and without immediate result. Nevertheless it gave the impetus and prepared 
the scattered elements of your holy order for a fusion which was in the designs 
of God, who awaited only the fit instrument—the man of his right hand. 
What man, Reverend Mothers, has more than Leo XIII. been the man of God 
and of his times? The man of God bya sanctity, a wisdom, and a goodness 
which appear more than human; the man of his times, by a clear view of the 
imperious needs of modern society and a profound knowledge of that century 
which has almost completely passed beneath his eyes; knowing besides that it is 
prudence to bend as much as possible to circumstances, and that the church, im- 
mutable in doctrine and morals, should nevertheless place itself in harmony, in 
its institutions and discipline, with the conditions of different periods of time. 
Leo XIII. has understood that the prime need of the present is unity. Already, 
in many instances, he has established and encouraged it among religious orders. 
How many stones dispersed over the face of the church has his hand gathered, 
and with them built those superb edifices which are the glory of the church and 
the edification of men. Now it is to the Ursulines he turns and says: Ut sint 
unum—Let them be one. 

That the Pope desires this unification is a fact that needs no demonstration, 
After the solemn affirmation of a prince of the church whom we know to be 
especially beloved by Leo XIII.; after the official letter of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, in which were sketched the great lines upon 
which this unification would be based, a letter which was in itself the expres- 
sion of the Holy Father’s wish, without even taking into account that this 
desire on the part of His Holiness was apparent in the wording of the final 
formula ‘*De Mandato SSmi,”—after all that, unless some personal interest 
exists, doubt is no longer possible. To-day, which brings you together in a 
convocation made in the name of Leo XIII., such a doubt would argue incura- 
ble blindness; and to what lengths goes this desire of the Pope, before 
leaving Rome you will have, I hope, the opportunity of seeing and knowing for 
yourselves, without need of any go-between. 

It is not possible for a Pope to manifest publicly any desire which has 
not for its object the greater good of the church; then it follows that every de- 
sire of a Pope is a counsel, and for souls tending to perfection every desire be- 
comes a command, because every desire, every counsel, every command of a 
Pope is a desire, a counsel, a command of Jesus Christ. It is not necessary for 
me to repeat to you that the Pope is indeed what St. Catherine of Sienna was 
wont to call him—Christ on earth; Christ having hidden himself in the silence 
and solitude of the tabernacle in order to remain on earth, to multiply himself, 
and to bestow himself upon his creatures; and seeing himself thus bereit of 
human appearance, has borrowed that of the Pope: the lips of the Pope with 
which to speak, the hand of the Pope to bless. Ina word, Jesus in his full in- 
tegrity is for the Catholic soul, and still more for the religious, the Jesus of the 
Tabernacle, but completed, rendered visible,and given a voice through the 
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Pope. If it is thus, Reverend Mothers,'and we do not doubt it, and not an 
Ursuline in the world doubts it, how do we explain this reasoning: ‘‘ The Pope 
indeed desires the union of the Ursulines—but a voluntary union; let it then 
take place, but without our taking any partinit.” Isit not apparent how we 
kill by such reasoning what is best and most delicate in obedience—the very 
flower of this virtue? A superior of a house is not greater than the Pope; 
therefore, if the above reasoning is at all valid, what would prevent a religious 
from saying in her turn, and with a better right: ‘‘ My superior desires such a 
thing, but she leaves me free; therefore I will zo¢ do it.” Woe to the house in 
which such reasoning prevails ! 

It is true that all desire by its very nature leaves freedom of action; but let 
simple and generous obedience (and it is by these qualities obedience shows 
itself refined and delicate) transform the desire of a superior into a command, 
and a command binds. 

The Pope has at the same time given and taken away liberty—he has given 
it by his word, he has taken it away by his desire, at least from those who fully 
understand the spirit of their profession. The contradiction is only apparent, 
and in a word, what the Pope has done is only a characteristic of the heavenly 
prudence of the church, which takes into account human infirmity. 

All praise be to you, Reverend Mothers, for having responded with perfect 
simplicity of soul to this desire, this invitation of the Pope, and praised be your 
houses in you. My praises, as myself, are nothing; but I am authorized to ex- 
press the approbation of the Pope himself. 

Last Sunday—pardon me for mentioning myself—I had the happiness of 
being at his feet, and he said to me, with an august gesture that spoke louder 
than words: “ Tell the Ursulines that I bless them and express to them my sat- 
isfaction that they are here!”’ This praise of the Pope does not end here. No, 
it does not limit itself to you, Reverend Mothers, who listen to me, nor to the 
houses represented through you; it goes abroad over the whole face of the 
church to all those Ursulines whom fetters have restrained but who are here 
by the deepest wishes of their hearts. Their feet are bound, but their desires 
have not been strangled. Fear nothing; this desire will grow until it bursts 
forth from its broken chains. 

After having commended your simplicity of obedience I must now praise 
your clear-sightedness. You have indeed understood the necessity of this 
union. Without speaking of the elevation of the educational’ plane in your 
houses —elevation which is possible only by uniting—I will refer to the exchange 
of subjects, which is so imperiously demanded in certain contingencies that it 
actually takes place and the necessity of which you all understand. But how 
does it take place? First in a vague, uncertain manner, after long and at times 
painful applications and delays, during which vital interests are at stake. 
Secondly, and this is far more serious, outside of Canon Law and, to speak more 
accurately, contrary to Canon Law, as will be demonstrated to you in the course 
of the sessions with greater competency and authority than I myself can bring 
tosuch atask. Objectively, therefore, these changes take place illegally and 
illicitly. Two things are necessary in these exchanges: Ist, a regulating prin- 
ciple to facilitate and enlighten: to facilitate by a certainty of indication that 
avoids tiresome and useless bungling ; to enlighten by precise directions as to 
the rights of subjects, thus preventing precipitancy and regrets; secondly, a 
principle of authority to sanction them. This double principle can only exist in 
a union. 
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There is still another thing to be considered. With the greatness of heart 
which ennobles you, what should animate these sessions is not only simplicity 
of obedience and clearness of view, but moreover a profound sentiment of soli- 
darity, the true name of which is fraternal charity. 

You do not know—you who here represent flourishing houses, or at least 
houses that are self-sustaining, facing the future without misgiving or fear; 
no, you do not dream of the sharp pain, the bitter anguish hidden away in cer- 
tain Ursuline convents. I have said in the hearts of Ursulines, your sisters, 
daughters of the same mother, members of the same family. You have never 
known what it is to see, with agony of soul, the death of your house approach- 
ing with slow but certain step as an inevitable necessity. Not one’s own death, 
that would be invoked with all the strength of grief; no,but the death of one’s 
house—of that house in which one was born to the religious life and where one 
had passed long years in a sweet intimacy with God and beloved sisters. The 
death of that house where, without stint or grudge, the best part of her.energies 
have been spent; of that house of which she loves every nook and cranny, be- 
cause they have been marked by some silent visitation of the heavenly Spouse; 
of that house. in a word, from which she hoped to take her flight to heaven. 
Alas! it is condemned by an inflexible law. Upon such a day, at such an hour, 
it must perish. What torture, what agony! The hour strikes—a rude cart is 
atthe door. Throw in, poor victims, with those hands trembling with emotion, 
whilst your eyes are dimmed with tears—throw in the tew objects that the 
rapacious cupidity which dignifies itself with the august name of Law has left 
you. Bid adieu to that house which, already violated by sacrilege, will hence- 
forth be devoted to profane use and may become the home of sin; bid it adieu 
and silently follow that poor cart. Oh! what would you wish in such an hour? 
Would you not prefer to ascend that cart yourselves and, as in another infa- 
mous epoch, make of it your ladder to God? 

But where will they go? What matters it indeed whither they go, since 
they have left for ever their well-beloved home, the roof under which they had 
hoped to die? There are other sacred wrecks scattered around; they will in- 
crease their number, until sorrow, that sapper of life’s foundation, will have 
killed them. At a later day it will be said of their home: ‘ You remember 
that ancient monastery which had sheltered princesses and had been the honor 
of the church—it lived its life and nowit is no more. A few living stones of 
the edifice dragged out a feeble existence ina corner of yonder strange house, 
where they awaited the summons of death. Death came and carried them off 
in its turn; it is finished—the tomb is sealed!” 

What! you exclaim, had they no sisters, no family, no friends, no kind 
heart to pity their lot? They had. There exist in the world convents of the 
Ursulines who enjoy highest prosperity. Vocations abound, their boarding- 
schools are fullto overflowing, everything is flourishing in the present, there 
are no fears for the future. Are they, then, dead? Yes they ave dead—to the 
needs of their unfortunate sisters. Alas! blame not the hearts of men, blame 
rather the condition of things. It is the fatal law of isolation that on the same 
trunk some branches superabound in sap, whilst others dry up and die. Oh, no; 
do not blame the hearts of the Ursulines. I know them; they resemble the 
heart of Jesus their Spouse, who was moved and is still moved by the miseries 
of those whom he has called and made his brethren. 

The Ursulines! What have they not tried to doto stop this work of de- 
Struction and of death? Almost immediately after the promulgation of the 
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infamous laws condemning your convents of Italy, the movement for unifica- 
tion began. An intense sentiment of fraternal pity was the soul of the 
movement. And that same sentiment is found again in the first steps taken 
towards that actual unification which has brought you together, Fraternal 


pity—I proclaim it aloud, for I have closely followed the whole history of this 
movement—has created the group of Rome, Blois, and Calvi, which in its 
turn has been, not the cause exactly, for that is to be found in the Pope’s wish 
alone, but the occasion of all the rest. Decidedly God wills that in some re- 
spects we break with the old organization, how venerable soever it may be, 
which by its form has held the Ursulines in check and centred upon themselves, 
and that new ways be opened up for the overflowing of the kindly sentiments 
of their noble hearts. No, it is no longer allowable that in presence of the 
great changes that have so profoundly revolutionized human relations, and es- 
pecially in view of such great calamities, your holy order should persevere in 
an isolation which so closely resembles, for those who do not know you, a cold 
and unfeeling egoism. 

But what am I doing, Reverend Mothers? I appear to be urging upon you 
the necessity of this union, when you have undertaken such long and perilous 
journeys only to be united. I am now at that by which I should have begun; 
that is, it now behooves me to point out to you the kind of union you are to 
labor for and the dispositions you should bring to this labor. 

You are too profoundly penetrated with respect for the present form of your 
order, so venerable by its origin, which is pontifical ; by its antiquity, which is of 
several centuries ; by its fruits, which are admirable, for me to tell you that it 
is precisely with this feeling of respect that you should be filled. Not one of 
you assuredly came here to do a work of destruction and to break with so 
glorious a past. It istrue some have failed to come, fearing such a result. Why 
have they not better understood the guarantee against sucha thing that exists 
in the very city of Rome to which you have been summoned—Rome, so jealous 
of tradition, and which engenders respect for the past by its very appearance. 
And more than that: why have they distrusted that prudence of the Holy See, 
full of delicacy and of sweetness, to which it appertains in last resort to judge 
your deliberations, and to place its seal upon your new Constitutions. No more 
than the church do you wish, or could you destroy that which has been deter- 
mined in and transmitted to you from such ancient times. Your work is one of 
adaptation alone; the obtaining of certain advantages, the eliminating of cer- 
tain inconveniences; behold the just measure of the contemplated union—as this 
union is precisely in its requirements the exact measure of the modifications to 
be introduced into the actual organization. Must we cast aside our dependence 
upon bishops? I donot think so. Each house has, I may say, its individuality 
and its own features; let each one preserve them. Each subject has the right 
to live and die in the house of her choice; let her keep it. Houses andsubjects 
have special relations with diocesan authority, so that Ursulines have been 
called the daughters of their bishops. Let these relations remain unbroken; 
what is needed is simply to modify all these things in such a way as to render a 
real union possible—I say a real union, not one in name alone, but a union in 
deed and in truth which will exactly respond to the end proposed. 

Such is, if I mistake not, the principle, the rule, the fundamental maxim you 
oight constantly to have before your eyes, to enlighten your discussions and 
recognize the lines, often exceedingly fine, where should end your very natural 
instinct of conservation and begin the work of re-formation. I havebefore me the 
élite of your order, in point of intelligence and of virtue. Helped by God, who 
wishes this union and who has so manifestly brought about its beginning, you 
will, I am convinced, easily perceive those lines of which I speak, where the past 
and thefuture meet. You must bring two dispositions to the work, both of which 
are absolutely necessary: a supernatural spirit and a spirit of sacrifice. 

It seems to me that your sessions should assume the character of medita- 
tions. We must not think, Reverend Mothers, that there are silent and solitary 
meditations only, where each one weighs in the bottom of his soul, and in virtue 
of supernatural principles, the reforms to be brought about in one’s own life. 
There are meditations which may be termed of the House, of the Order. Yes, 
true meditations, although made by several; since deliberations of the needs of 
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houses and of the order, as well as those of the individual, should be viewed 
from a supernatural stand-point. All meditation, strictly speaking, has a triple 
aspect; it demands, Ist, attention to the subject as matter of deliberation ; 2d, 
directing of the intention towards God as its end and aim; and, 3d, supplica- 
tion to God for light and help. Thus, while you follow attentively the debates 
and take part in them, you will have God before your eyes and God alone; that 
is, his glory through the personal sanctification of the Ursulines, and through 
the salvation of the children entrusted to their care. Therefore, perfect disen- 
gagement from earthly and human views; none of those self-seekings, often so 
subtle, regarding certain points to which one is attached, and which, if we know 
ourselves well,seem right and proper and just only because they minister to 
the human interests still dwelling in the bottom of our hearts. Had 1 before 
me saints ready for canonization | would hold the same language to them, in 
right of the authority of my priesthood, so deeply.rooted is self-love within us, 
and so much is vigilance needed to preserve us from such self-seeking, even 
when we sincerely believe it thoroughly uprooted from our hearts. 

The intention thus purely directed to God, you will pray ardently, and even 
during the sessions, thus prolonging the Veni Sancte with which they will be 
begun. The work you are about to perform is essentially divine ; it can only be 
accomplished by God and by the divine principle with which he will animate 
you. ‘Think you that he will abandon this order, so venerable, that came forth 
from his hand and from his heart,—that he will abandon it,I say, to the deci- 
sions of your minds, so small, so short-sighted, because so human? You do 
not think it. No, you do not think he will permit other hands to touch a work 
he himself had formed, you know with what infinite love. What, then, are 
you, Reverend Mothers? Only simple instruments holding yourselves in readi- 
ness for his interior illuminations and inspirations, which are the two means 
by which God moves the human soul. In these dispositions sacrifice will seem 
easy to you. 

Acts of abnegation will certainly be demanded of you, Reverend Mothers. 
To pretend to create a union without changing existing things is a simple con- 
tradiction. It is not to create an empty name that you have undertaken distant 
voyages, but to found a powerful and fruitful reality. And it is for this the Pope 
has called you. Yes; but to touch the established order, to touch the ensemble of 
things that up to the present has constituted the life of an Ursuline, is to touch 
your very selves. Not only because this life is yours, but because it has pene- 
trated into you, into your habits and into your hearts, and has become, in a cer- 
tain manner, your very selves. What is asked of you is a work of self-renuncia- 
tion. Do you not see here the great symbolism of all religious life—Sacrifice and 
the Cross? Doubtless you must study well.in order to understand them, the new 
paths by which Christ wishes to lead you; but once they are recognized, you must 
follow them boldly, the cross in hand, 

“ Perpetual standard” (the cross), said Leo XIII. in his last encyclical, “ of 
a those who wish, not in words but in deeds and in reality, to follow Jesus 
Christ.” 

I have only, Reverend Mothers, put in words what I know is in your souls, 
and each one of you, while I spoke, has but recognized her own sentiments in my 
words. May God be praised for having inspired in you such generous abnegation 
at a time when we have so much to deplore: the cowardice of men bearing the 
name of Christians! In God’s name begin your work, Lay the foundations of 
that edifice of which you are the first stones; an edifice which, with God’s bless- 
ing, will increase in dimension and solidity: a temple from which shall ascend to 
God most harmonious praise; a fortress from which shall be hurled with certainty 
and precision deadly weapons against the enemy of God. In all the houses of the 
order, what views soever they may entertain, some souls are, praying ardently for 
you. The Pope blesses you, as he has commissioned me to tell you. Nothing is 
lacking, neither in yourselves, nor around you, nor above you, that can hinder you 
from accomplishing a work wise and prudent, as well as strong and fruitful. You 
will accomplish it; and without speaking of the glory of this work, which counts 
for nothing in your eyes, you will gain a special glory in heaven ; it will be due to 
those souls who will owe their salvation to the work you are about todo. You 
will say to them eternally, in the words of St. Paul, “ Vos enim estis gloria” (I. 
Thess, ii, 20): You are my glory. Amen. 
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‘‘‘THE COMMON WELFARE URGENTLY. DEMANDS A RETURN” 
TO HIM FROM WHOM WE SHOULD NEVER HAVE GONE ASTRAY: §@ 
TO HIM WHO IS THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE LIFE,—AND 
THIS ON THE PART NOT ONLY OF INDIVIDUALS BUT OF SOCIETY 
AS A WHOLE.’’ —Leo X//I/.’s Message to the Twentieth Century. 








